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other favorite magazines! You'll enjoy both the saving and 
the convenience. 


Use the club rates when ordering more than one magazine 
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Fu“ exactly like Little Jack Horner. we reached 


into the mailbag and pulled out the picture sent in by 


contributor Roy L. Warren, which you see on this page. 
The picture was a plum because it said exactly what we 
wanted to say in the September issue of JuNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 

We wanted to say that there will probably be only a few 
talented youngsters in your classes who, like Mary Anne 
Schroder in this picture, will produce blue-ribbon art 
work. They will have a perfect right to look as proud as 
There 


many more of them—who are not 


Mary Anne when they display their creations. 
will be other children 
especially talented. But they, too, can derive a great 


If these 


children manage to express themselves through these 


deal of satisfaction from art and craft activities. 


activities, if they learn something, if they win the approval 
of fellow students, the activities are justified, and you will 
see on many young faces an expression as delightfully 
smug as that of Mary Anne. 

We wanted to say that in art and craft activities there is 
a place for everyone. Right here in the picture are three 
children to prove it. 

The attractive little girl in the background who appears 
to be the model for the painting is entitled to look pleased. 
She has had a definite part in the success of the painting, 


even though she probably did not touch a brush to the 
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paper. Models are important. and the child who cannot 
draw well may be a perfect model. 

The boy who is honoring the painting with such an in- 
tent and thoughtful appraisal represents a group which is 
necessary to the artist or craftsman. The person who has 
created something wishes to have it appreciated, may even 
The artist 
Children in the class who lack the 


welcome a certain amount of kindly criticism. 
needs an audience. 
skill to produce any outstanding creations of their own 
can make up the appreciative audience, criticizing their 
classmates’ work and actually participating in that work 
by providing good original ideas or suggestions for im- 
provement. 

During the coming school year, JUNIOR ARTS AND 
\cTiviTiEs plans to bring you activities which all children 
will enjoy and in which they may all participate. Most of 
these activities will be a learning experience as well as an 
artistic experience, for they are especially designed to 
Of course there will be 
seasonal projects, too, “just for fun.” 


integrate with school subjects. 


We believe that these activities will bring to your 
pupils’ faces expressions such as you see in the picture on 
this page—evidences of sincere pleasure and inner satis- 
faction, manifestations of real and thoughtful interest. We 
hope that you see these expressions often. for if you do 


this school year will be a success for you and your pupils. 
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THE BOY 


Pioneer Boy Becomes President! 


THE MIGHTY HUNTER 


Stars Are Indian Braves! 


HOW THE BIRDS 
GOT THEIR COLORS 


Rainbow Paint on Feathers! 


BIKE BEHAVIOR 


Don’t Be a Smart Alec! 


THE LITTLE STAR 
THAT GOT LOST 
He Wouldn‘t Stay Put! 


THE RAGGEDY ELF 
Friends Are Better Than Gold! 


THE LITTLE CLOUD 
He Gave His Life for Rain! 


SOUND: Colorstrip with record, each set. .$7.50 
All 7 sets and carrying case . .$52.50 
(Records 78 rpm, 12 inch, vinylite) 

SILENT: Colorstrip with manual, each set. .$5.00 
All 7 sets and file box. .... $35.00 


DEALERS: Write for free catalog & prices 


Cathedral-Films 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD haons CAL. 


Mee —Perry Pictures 


Thousands of teachers have used 
THE PERRY PICTURES for 
many years. Have you? Beauti- 
ful sepia reproductions of famous 
paintings; pictures of poets. 
authors, ete., at only TWO 
CENTS each, size 5/2 X 8. A 
smaller size, 3 X 3 at ONE 
CENT each. (Minimum order. 
60 cents.) 
Children should know the best 
in art, as well as the best in 
roetry and prose. Send 60 cents 
TODAY for a set of 20 art sub- 
jects. or 30 for children. Or 
select from our 56-page CATA. 
1 It has 1600 small it 
We etvations in 


it and samole 
nietures 


Price 25 cents 


- THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 


BOX 25 MALDEN, MASS. 








talking shop 


Battle of the Bugs 

Hello again! 

Here is a report, as promised, upon 
what happened to the seeds planted 
last spring. They were the ones in- 
cluded in 


two new books called 
Child’s Garden of Vegetables and 
Child’s Garden of Flowers. Remem- 


ber? All the flowers grew like mad. 
We think that the bachelor’s buttons 
were our favorites because they came 
in such a gay assortment of colors 
and weren’t a bit fussy about where 
we planted them. We didn’t plant the 
broccoli; past experience has proved 
that we end up with nothing but 
juicy little green bugs where the most 
delicious part of the broccoli should 
be. And we’re much too impatient 
to grow tomatoes from seed. The car- 
rots wonderful; we crunched 
carrot sticks all summer. As for the 
squash, huge of ferocious 
squash bugs have been working re- 
lentlessly with their little picks and 
shovels and, we suspect, a charge of 
dynamite here and there. 
spray we feed 


were 


armies 


The garden 
must contain 
especially beneficial vitamins 
to make them so hungry and so in- 
dustrious. Nevertheless squash plants 
are producing some fine specimens. 


them 
some 


So those seeds must have been good 
determined ones. 


Safety Quiz Kids 


The 37th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, to be held in Chicago 
October 24-28, will feature a “Safety 
Quiz Kids” with Joe Kelly 
as moderator, consisting of a panel 
discussion on teen-age driving. The 
participating Quiz Kids will be seven 
students from secondary 
various 


program, 


schools in 
country, 
chosen by their local communities. 


sections of the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Common patterns 


in child art 


Children can speak to other chil- 
dren all over the world through the 
common language of art. There is a 
surprising similarity in the way chil- 
dren represent their ideas and feel- 
ings in pictures when these drawings 
and paintings are spontaneous and 
free from adult dictation. 

The subjects and the style of ex- 
pression will change from country to 
country as the cultures and customs 
vary but there is a basic likeness in 
the way children tend to simplify 
things into symbols and also in the 
way they arrange these symbols on 
the page. There is even a general 
similarity in the subjects they choose 
to draw. 

Children like to picture those 
things which they know best and are 
most concerned about. They there- 
fore make pictures of the family. in- 
dicating the kind of clothes they wear. 
They draw their own houses and they 
give the flavor of their own country- 
side, village or city in surprisingly 
direct and simple ways. They draw 
pictures of the things they do and the 
games they play. 

Since these things are common to 
all children, young people in all parts 
of the world are interested in such 
pictures and they recognize the simi- 
lar pattern of representation by which 
they are expressed. 

Learning about Children from 
Drawings 

Because young children are so thor- 
oughly sincere and uninhibited in 
their drawings and paintings, it is 
possible to discover not only what 
they know about things and situations 
but also their personal attitudes to- 
ward them. Realistic proportions and 
colors are of small concern to the 


by Virginia Murphy 
Director of Art, 
Board of Education of 


City of New York 


young child but his reactions to things 
and people are shown by the empha- 
sis he gives them in his pictures 
through exaggerations of size or 
color. 

This is very evident in “The Traf- 
fic Cop.” page 4, showing a small 
boy’s idea of the traffic cop in New 
York City. The policeman and the 
traffic lights impressed the child most 
so he makes them very large dominat- 
ing the whole scene. He draws all 
vehicles in profile because he can be 
more descriptive and he even dis- 
tinguishes between trucks and _ pas- 
senger cars. 

Children reveal their personalities 
by the delicate or strong lines they 
use. by the colors they consistently 
choose and by the independence and 
responsibility, or lack of it, which 
they show in working and taking care 


of art materials. Of course. one must 





carefully avoid judging a child’s abil- 
ity or his attitudes on the basis of too 
limited a number of art experiences. 


The Child’s Development in his 
Pictures 


Children in all parts of the world 
have an intuitive way of represent- 
ing not just the outward appearance 
but the essence of things and familiar 
situations stripped of all transient 
and non-descriptive details. They re- 
veal in their pictures an intimate 
knowledge of the things they draw 
and they are very logical in selecting 
and emphasizing distinguishing char- 
acteristics. The child’s drawings and 
paintings, therefore, become X-rays 
of his thinking and feeling and the 
developing phases of picture making 
reflect his gradual mental growth and 
expanding range of experience. 


“ 


Since these “phases” or patterns of 


expression are a visual projection of 


the developing mind, they are com- 
mon to all cultures and are there- | 


fore recognizable by other children, 
whether they live in Egypt, United 
States, India or Germany. 


Growth Patterns in Children’s 
Art Work 


After the usual exploratory scrib- 
bles of the very young child who is 
getting acquainted with his art me- 
dium and gradually gaining control 


over his muscles. he soon begins to | 


create pictorial symbols of the things 
which are most familiar to him—him- 


self. his father. his mother. his house. | 
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These simple, direct statements 
may not reveal the whole of what he 
knows, but rather the essential char- 
acteristics which are important to 
him. He often exaggerates features 
which are of great concern to him at 
the time and he may omit other de- 
tails, thus giving an insight into his 
attitudes toward people and things. 

This symbolism is a common form 
of pictorial statement found in the 
work of young children and primi- 
tive peoples in all parts of the world. 
Illustrations of symbolic drawings 
may be noted in the crayon drawing 
by a little Belgian girl, “Mama and 
Lily,” page 5, also in “Going to 
Church” page 6. 

Arrangement on Different Levels 

As children develop mentally and 
manually they are able to picture 
more than disconnected symbolic ob- 
jects. They begin to arrange several 
separate objects along a ground line 
which may be the lower edge of the 
paper or a line parallel to it. This 
arrangement of objects related to each 
other indicates the child’s awareness 
of his environment and his relation 
to it. 

Soon children realize that objects 
are at different distances and they 
seem to arrive at a common way of 
representing this phenomenon by 
placing objects on different levels, one 
above the other, the more distant 
forms being drawn higher on the 
page. 

Illustrations of this common form 
of pictorial expression can be seen in 
the crayon drawing, “What I See on 
My Way Home from School” by a 
New York City child. page 5. It is 
evident as well in the picture of chil- 
dren playing in the pleza cf an Indian 
reservation, “We Play in the Plaza.” 
page 5, painted by a small member 
of the San Ildefonsa tribe of Amer- 
ican Indians in New Mexico. 
Arrangement Around a Shape 

Children all over the world like- 
wise show a similar tendency to draw 
map-like views of things in which 
each form is shown in its actual and 
characteristic shape and all forms are 
represented as the child knows them 
to exist in relation to each other with- 
out regard to their realistic appear- 
ance in conventional perspective. 

In his drawing a child may show 
several planes of an object simul- 
taneously such as the top of a table 

(Continued on page 6) 
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“What | See on my Way Home from School” 

By Nancy. Age 8 New York City 
“We Play in the Plaza” , 
By Adelita, Age & Vew Mexico 





















































“Going to Church” 
2 


By Genevieve, Age 3 Belgium 


the legs laid out at the four 
corners as in “My Birthday Party,” 


The child knows the table 
is oblong or round and he knows it 


with 
vage 6. 


has four legs so he gives a true and 
logical representation of it although 
it may look a bit queer to adult eyes 
accustomed to realistic perspective. 

The New York City youngsters in 
their pictures “Spring in Central 
Park” and “My Birthday Party” are 
solving the same problem of appear- 
ance in the same ways. 

Children may depict crossing streets 


by drawing them at right angles to 
each other with the houses drawn 


map-wise vertical to the streets on all 
sides. Often the interior and exte- 
rior views of a house are shown be- 
cause the picture clearly tells the 
happenings inside which are so im- 
portant to the child while it 
places the house in relation to its en- 
vironment. 


also 


Children have not been 
taught to represent things in these 
ways. The pictures are indications 
of the universal pattern of pictorial 


expression. 


Overlapping Shapes and 
Realistic Appearance 

As the child observes more clearly 
and more critically he gradually rec- 
onciles his knowledge of things with 
their observed appearance. At this 


6 


“My Birthday Party” 


By Murray, Age 7 


“Country Scene” 
By Agatha, Age 13 


Vew York City 


Trinidad, British West Indies 





stage he can show one form overlap- 
ping another without losing the char- 
acteristic identity of either because 
think of and estimate the 
whole form while drawing only a part 
of it. His mental development and 
his drawing skill have advanced con- 
siderably when he understands and 
uses this form of representation. 


he can 


As he matures he becomes con- 
scious of perspective or the appear- 
ance of forms in space and he gradu- 
ally moves from his own symbolic 
style of perspective to the usual realis- 
tic representation with which we are 
familiar in the work of older children 
and adults. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Randy wasn’t exactly sure how he 
happened to get off on the wrong foot 
in the new school. but he could think 
of quite a few things he might blame 
it on. 

“The children don’t want to make 
friends.” he told himself. Or “I don't 
like the teacher.” Or “It's a dinky 
little school. anyway.” But most of 
all. “It’s the braces on my teeth.” 

The braces were little gold bands 
and pieces of gold wire which gently 
coaxed Randy’s teeth to move over to 
the places where they were supposed 
to be instead of staying somewhere 
else like cows in the wrong. stalls. 
Because he knew that the braces were 
going to make his teeth straight. 
Randy had never paid any particular 
attention to them before and neither 
had anyone else. But here. on the 
very first day. as soon as Rand\ 
smiled, everybody crowded around 
him, pointing and talking. 

“What's the matter 
teeth?” they asked. 

“Those are braces.” 


with your 
said Randy. 
“Didn’t you ever seen any braces be- 
fore?” . 

Maybe he did sound rather high 
and mighty because he was thinking 
that this was a very backward school 
where nobody knew what braces 
were. Anyway. all the children he- 
gan poking fun at him. 

“There goes Goldy!” they called. 
“Solid gold teeth 
edges!” 


with — platinum 

The more Randy tried to tell them 
about the braces and how everybody 
didn’t have them, the more they 
called him Goldy. So, just to show 
them, he began to brag about what a 
fine school he used to go to. and how 
nice his home town was. and how his 
uncle had two automobiles instead of 
only one. But it didn’t do a bit of 
good. They just kept on calling him 
Goldy, and nobody seemed to want 
to play with him. 

“It’s awful to be around stran- 
gers,” said Randy: but then he de- 
cided that it didn’t much matter. 
because Sarah’s hair was rather car- 
roty, and Bobby was a terrible base- 
ball player, and the twins, Jack and 
Judy, were always crying. 

All the same, he was so lonesome 
fur playmates that he went out where 
his little sister, Doris, was making 
sand pies and offered to play with 
her, even if she was so young that she 
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didn’t even go to school. 

“Smile.” said Doris. loved 
Randy’s braces and wished that she 
had some. “I want to see them shine.” 

Now that all the children at school 
made fun of them, Randy wasn’t very 
fond of his braces, but it made him 
feel fine to iave Doris admire them. 
He opened his mouth and let her look. 

“Pretty.” said Doris. “Oh, look! 
There’s Buffy!” She ran over to the 
gate and let in the great Dane from 
next door. “He’s a good dog. that’s 
what he is!” 


who 


“Doris, you know you aren't sup- 
posed to play with strange dogs.” 
said Randy. who always kept his dis- 
tance from Buffy because the dog 
looked so big and savage. 

But now Buffy was wagging his 
tail and licking Doris’ hand. 

“Buffy’s not a strange dog,” Doris 
explained. “I just told him he was a 
good dog and had pretty brown eyes, 
and he was my friend right away.” 

The next morning on the way to 
school, Buffy came bounding up to 
Randy. Randy shivered a little but he 
reached out his hand, patted Buffy’s 
head. and said, “You're a good dog!” 
Buffy wagged his tail and walked to 
the corner with Randy. 

“He doesn’t act like the same dog.” 
thought Randy. “I guess you can't 
tell from the first look.” 

The first look at the children at 
school hadn't been so good either. 
hut the more Randy thought about it 
the more he remembered that even if 
Sarah’s hair was carroty she could 
draw beautiful pictures, and even if 
Bobby didn’t play baseball very well 
he never missed an arithmetic prob- 
lem, and even if Jack and Judy did 
cry quite a lot they always shared 
their candy with everybody. 

“Well.” said Randy. “it won't hurt 
to try. Maybe what works on dogs 
might work on people.” 

The first one he met was Bobby. 
who had his nose in his arithmetic 
book. 

“Hello. Bobby.” said Randy. 
“Could you help me with my arith- 
metic? You're the only one who 
always has all the problems right.” 

“Surely could,” said Bobby, look- 
ing pleased. “How about you show- 
ing me a little baseball then?” 

Jack and Judy were crying because 
they had dropped their lunch bucket 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The sixth-year youngsters were 
very much interested in their “sci- 
ence” work. They were studying in- 
Many specimens had _ been 
collected, alive and otherwise! Some 
had been neatly arranged on layers 
of cotton in identical flat boxes. These 
boxes had been painted black. Cov- 
ers of cellophane protected the dis- 
play from dust and the fingers of 
the observers. Another group, not 
to be outdone, had mounted their 
“bugs” on filing cards, by means of 
transparent nail polish. These cards 
had two holes punched in one end so 
that the cards could be strung on a 
cord. Thus the specimens could be 
displayed and studied in whatever 
room the group was at work—class- 
room, library, laboratory. (The labo- 
ratory was just a room in the base- 
ment where messy kinds of 
could be enjoyed.) 

Another group made a mural, the 
height and length of the blackboard 
aoross one end of the classroom. It 
was simply made on brown paper 
with colored chalks and purported to 
show the habitat of the insects. It 
began with a huge tree on one end 
of the paper and continued through 
swamp, brook, flower spots, etc. Pa- 
per creatures, painted with water- 
color and crayons, hovered, fluttered, 
and crawled in the proper environ- 
ment. 


sects. 


work 


When the mural was being admired 
by another group a child complained, 
“They are nice, but they don’t show 
up so much. They are so little, and 
we can’t see some of them at ail.” 

The art supervisor, overhearing the 
remark, suggested that they make en- 
larged creatures of papier maché. 
These could be attached to poster 





How to make papier maché insect replicas, 


boards. Each board could indicate 
the habitat of the individual speci- 
men. That was an idea! Another 
group got busy. 

This is the way the specimens were 
made. The group was armed with 
scissors, paste, old newspapers, bits 
of string, some pipe cleaners, tem- 
pera, and brushes. 

Home-made paste works better for 
papier maché than the commercial 
kinds as it does not stick to the fin- 
gers so much. It can be made very 
easily if these simple directions are 
followed. Place a cup of flour in a 
pan with about four cups of cold wa- 
ter. Let it stand for twenty minutes, 
or long enough to dissolve the flour. 
Then cook over a low fire, stirring 
constantly. When the mixture looks 
transparent, it is ready to use. Made 
in this way, the paste will never lump. 
It may be kept for several days in the 
refrigerator, but if it must be kept 
longer a few drops of oil of cloves 
should be added as a preservative. 


<I ts 


A triangular piece of newspaper is 
rolled roughly to form the body of the 
insect. This is tied with cords if 
segments are needed. One end is 
bent under to form the base for the 
head (Figure A). Next, small pieces 
of paper are pasted over this founda- 
tion to round out the head, enlarge 
and shape the “tummie,” shape the 
tail end, ete. 

Pieces of pipe cleaner are twisted 
once around the body, and the ends 


by Stella E. Wider 


Figure B 


shaped to hold the creature upright 
(Figure B). Two dozen pipe cleaners 
may be purchased for a nickel at any 
dime store. 


corn" 


Figure C 








To make the wings, paste together 
two or three layers of paper. Papers 
thus pasted can be shaped when 
damp. Fold the paper on a long axis 
and cut out the pair of wings in one 
piece. This makes for easier pasting 
and shaping. In the case of the grass- 
hopper (Figure C) the outer wings 
which cover the upper pair may be 
cut apart if necessary to attach them 
to the body. After the wings have 
heen shaped and placed in proper po- 
sition on the body, strips and pieces 
of paper are pasted over them and 
over the wires which are not a visi- 
ble part of the legs. Feelers are made 
by cutting some paper into half inch 
strips. Moisten one end and roll to 
a point. Cover with paste and shape 
them to the head. 

Give Mr. Bug a few final pattings 
into shape and leave him to dry while 
his habitat is made ready for him. 
Colored papers may be used for this. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Floral decoration 


When your pupils bring flowers to teacher, 


Lessons in simple floral arrange- 
ment during the opening weeks of 
school are an excellent introduction 
to art in the elementary grades. At 
no other time is there such a wealth 
of material free for the taking. In no 
other way are results achieved and 
enjoyed with so little conscious effort. 

An observation of Japanese meth- 
ods where the systematic study of 
flower arrangement began as early as 
the fifteenth century is helpful in this 
connection. The Japanese consider 
flower arrangements as important as 
the study of painting or music. Even 
the very young children receive les- 
sons and it is a required course in all 
high schools for girls. 

The Japanese word for floral ar- 
rangement, ikebana, means “living 
It is be- 
lieved to have been introduced from 


flowers” in representation. 
China and to have stemmed from the 
Buddhist religious rites ior preserva- 
tion of life, which accounts for many 
of the rules of arrangement and the 
careful selection of suitable vases. 
The principal parts of every Jap- 
anese decoration are: a tall spray or 
line representing Heaven, a medium 
spray representing Man, and a low 
Earth. Heaven 
should stand one and one half times 
taller than the vase, Man half as high 
as Heaven, and Earth half the height 


of Man. 


Since the governing principle of 


spray representing 


the Japanese method is to represent 
life and growth, an entire plant, buds, 
blossoms, fruit, and even roots may 
Supports for holding the 
stems close together are used, and 
occult balance 


be used. 


(placing the stems 
nearer one side of the vase) rather 
formal the 
center) is also preferred. 


than balance (stems in 
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let them learn how to arrange them, 


In the selection of flowers the idea 
Thus red, 
which suggests fire and death, is never 
correct except for funerals or other 
Odd numbers 
such as three, five. or seven, mean 
luck. but are 
never used lest they bring misfortune. 


of good or evil is seen. 


occasi ns of sorrow. 


good even numbers 
The vase. as important as the flowers, 
must be a fitting part of the decora- 
tion, as it also the surface of the water 
which represents the earth and is al- 
ways left exposed to view — not a 
difficult matter with their low broad 
containers. 

Although the Japanese have fewer 
flowers to work with than do the peo- 
ples of other lands they contrive end- 
less varieties of arrangements and 


Heaven 


The Three Princtval Lines 
in Arrangement 


suggests Josephine Haugen. 


exercise extreme care in choosing 
vases shaped to best preserve the life 
of the blossoms. Vases with broad 
tops keep the water fresh much long- 
er than 
Bronze is their first choice. and soft 
that 


from the flower hues are always seen. 


do our small-necked vases. 


neutral shades do not detract 
In the very poorest of homes vases 
fashioned from twisted or odd-shaped 
roots, branches, or bits of wood show 
the appreciation for beauty in com- 
mon things. Thorny twigs. grasses, and 
dead leaves suggesting rest and peace. 
find a place in home decoration. 
Leaves below the water surface de- 
cay quickly and foul the water so 
must be 
placed in vase. Half opened blooms 


removed before stems are 


Earth 


Single Branch vith Enis 
Solit for Suvport 
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and buds must be used with the full 
hlown Two fully opened 


must never be equal in 


blossom. 
blossoms 
licight and the lower must be partly 
hidden by leaves. One or more leaves 
should be left on the stem near the 
blossom to absorb more water. thus 
prolonging the life of the flower. 

Returning now to our own class- 
rooms it is well to consider available 
materials. Nature being “the source 
of all things beautiful,” field trips 
may be heppily spent in gathering 
specimens for art use throughout the 
year. Leaves carefully pressed furn- 
ish endless design motifs as do many 
of the garden seed. The graceful 
curve of the seed pods of beans, catal- 
pa, and locust are splendid studies 
for line, as are also dried grasses, 
vines, and branches of shrubs or trees. 
For color and mass save sumac, cat- 
tails, bittersweet. the thorny branches 
of wild rose fruits, acorns, everlast- 
ing or straw flowers. and of course the 
richly colored fruits and vegetables 
common to the locality. Rocks and 
pebbles add to any collection and 
frequently make an arrangement in a 
flat container more attractive. 

Supports for small stems can be 
made by melting paraffin into flat 
cakes that fit loosely in the mouth of 
the vase. and making holes in them 
while still warm with a sharp nail or 
wire. If cake hardens too soon the 
punch can be heated. For heavier 
stems. chicken wire rolled then crush- 
ed a little so that meshes criss cross 
somewhat make a firm holder. A sin- 
gle large branch of trees such as 
apple. maple. or oak can be made to 
stand alone by splitting the ends of 
the branch far enough up so that the 
split parts may be bent back tightly 
against sides of vase. These branches 
absorb more water and therefore last 
much longer. 

Grasses and leaves should be gath- 
ered before becoming faded and brit- 
tle and if carefully handled can be 
used over and over for studies in 
color or drawing as well as for room 
decoration. Some, as the everlasting 
flowers. should be hung with heads 
down. With a little care it is possible 
to dry of the flowers so that 
color is retained to a degree. 

Though our western world deviates 
somewhat from the rigid rules of 
Japan a careful study of their pictures 
and methods will be both helpful and 
interesting. 


many 
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by Daisy Welch 


There are unlimited opportunities 
for hours of pleasurable and worth- 
while this 
hobby! 

Make 
party favors and prizes in this simple 
method. 


activities in fascinating 


attractive ornaments. toys. 


Procedure 

Select the smoothest kind of peanuts 
having two parts. Use one part for the 
head and the other part for the body. 
Then dray the eyes, nose and mouth 
on the peanut in India ink. and color 
with water colors. Cover wire with 
white tissue paper for the arms. or use 
pipe cleaners. Match sticks or lolly- 
pop sticks may be used for the legs. 
Push the arms and legs into holes 
made in the peanut. Glue them if 
necessary. 

Use tissue or crepe paper to make 
clothes for the dolls. Fold the paper 
together and cut out slips and dresses 
for the women and girls. Cut a hole 
in the top, cut down the back and slip 
over the head. Fasten them together 
in back with adhesive paper. Make a 
belt of tissue paper to help hold the 
dresses together. Use white tissue or 
crepe paper for making shirts for the 
men and boys. Fold the paper togeth- 
er and cut a round hole in the top and 
down the front, and slip over the 
head. 

For coats and pants for the men 
and boys use dark colored tissue 
paper, fold the paper together and 
cut out, then paste along the edges 
When dry, slip them 
on the dolls, being very careful not 
to tear them. Cut a strip of white 
tissue or crepe paper and paste around 
the men’s and boys’ necks for a collar. 
Then tie a piece of bright colored 
crepe paper over the collar for a tie. 
then fold the collar down. Paste small 
pieces of crepe paper or tissue paper 
around the legs for socks and stock- 


ings. 


with mucilage. 


Peanut 
dolls 


Cover the doll’s head with glue and 
put on hair made of soft rope. When 
the glue is dry, cut the girls’ hair or 
braid into pigtails. and trim the men’s 
and boys’ hair. Do the ladies’ hair in 
a knot up on top of the head and 
fasten with glue to give an older ap- 
pearance. 

Rope may be dyed in water colors 
to desired shades of hair. Dress the 
dolls before gluing the hair. 

For the feet of the dolls, use soft 
wood. Cut feet in the right size and 
shape. Then cut holes in the heel and 
glue onto the legs. Allow doll to stand 
while the glue is drying. Shoes may be 
painted on the feet with India ink, or 
made out of black paper and pasted 
onto the feet of the dolls. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The 
story of 


The cotton plant is centuries old. 
The Greek historian, Herodotus, call- 
ed it “tree wool” when he saw it grow- 
ing in India. Its cultivation spread 
from India to Egypt. and the Phoeni- 
cians used it as an article of trade. 
Long before Columbus touched the 
shores of America, cotton had been 
growing in Peru, Mexico, and Brazil. 
However, the Indians of North Amer- 
ica did not know the cotton plant, and 
it was first grown in Virginia from 
seeds brought there by the colonists. 

In these early days, cotton was not 
a very important plant, although some 
of its uses were known. Separating 
the cotton fiber from the seeds was a 
long and arduous task performed by 
hand—one person could separate only 
a few pounds a day. 

In 1793 Eli Whitney invented his 
cotton gin, which provided a mechani- 
cal means of separating that was 
much faster and more satisfactory. 
This invention, coupled with the spin- 
ning and weaving inventions of Eng- 
land, led to a larger production of 
cotton. This production continued to 
increase. Today the cultivation of cot- 
ton and the manufacturing of all arti- 
cles involving its use cover the most 
important industries of our country. 

The United States produces about 
60% of the world’s crop of cotton. 
Our “Cotton Belt” includes Texas, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, California, Virginia, Louisiana, 
North and South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia. Four different classes of cotton 
are grown in these states, and each 
class has many varieties, but the fol- 
lowing description is common to all. 

The plant needs a great deal of 
warmth and water. Good drainage is 
necessary to warm the soil quickly in 
the spring sunshine. If cotton is 
grown in the same ground continu- 
ously, the soil eventually loses its 
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fertility. This happened in our own 
cotton-growing states. Now the rota- 
tion of crops—the planting of clover 
and legumes during the cotton harvest 
season—gives back to the soil the 
properties extracted by the cotton 
plant, as well as preventing erosion 
and furnishing pasturage. 

Cotton in the United States grows 
in the form of a shrub about three 
and a half feet high. It is conical in 
shape, with large lower branches and 
smaller branches at the top. This 
shrub bears large. creamy white flow- 
ers that turn pink and fall in three or 
four days. The green fruit (or boll) 
of the plant contains seeds covered 
with a grayish lint. It is this lint— 
that grows as the boll develops and 
bursts out when the boll is brown and 
ripe—that we know as cotton. 

Although cotton-picking machines 
have been invented, they are not yet 
in general use, and most of the cotton 
grown is picked by hand. From the 
fields it is taken to the ginning mill. 
Here large suction fans unload it. 
and fine wire teeth catch the fiber and 
pull it through an opening too small 
for the seeds to pass through. After 
this operation, the lint is pressed into 
bales of about 500 pounds each. 

When the baled cotton reaches the 
mill, the bale is opened and the cotton 
fed into a “breaker-picker.” This is a 
large, complex machine that fluffs and 
blows the fibers about, removes any 
seeds and leaves that might have slip- 
ped through the gin, and assembles 
the cotton in a large, blanket-like roll. 

This roll then enters a carding ma- 
chine. Here, thousands of small wire 
brushes pick up a very small quantity 
of the fibers as the cotton passes 
through the machine. These fibers 
are scraped bunches called 
“threads” and rolled into large bun- 
dles. 


into 


The next step is the combing. This 
running the 
bunches of fibers through a combing 
machine, where the fibers are straight- 


is accomplished — by 





ened by combs and the small fibers 
removed to leave only the longest and 
strongest. When the fibers have been 
straightened and made parallel to 
each other, they are twisted and 
wound onto spindles. These spindles 
are placed on a spinning frame, where 
the cotton receives the additional 
twisting necessary to make yarn. 

Swiftly flying shuttles on great 
looms weave the yarn into cloth. Some 
of this cloth is given a bath of brilliant 
dyes, and is then made into the 
dresses, blouses, curtains, table cloths, 
overalls, and other cotton goods with 
which we are familiar. 

In the early days of cotton growing 
the seeds were considered worthless. 
Now, the seeds are collected as they 
fall from the gin and sent to a seed 
house. Here the dark seeds, about the 
size of those in an orange, are sifted, 
cleaned, and placed in a huller to re- 
move the outside from the kernel. The 
kernels are then pressed to extract the 
cottonseed oil, and the cakes that re- 
main are used for stock feed. The 
settlings in the oil are used in making 
some laundry soaps and powders. 
Even the linters and hulls of the seeds 
are used, particularly in the manu- 
facture of rayon. 

Besides the making of cotton thread 
and the weaving of this thread into 
clothing, cotton provides many other 
products that add to its economic im- 
portance. Writing paper is made from 
cotton rags. Movie films, pyralin 
toilet sets, fountain pens, and many 
other plastics involve the use of cot- 
ton. Cosmetics, candles, paint. gly- 
cerin, linoleum and oil cloth are de- 
pendent upon cotton and cottonseed 

(Continued on page 46) 


FACING: 

Advanced pupils who continue the 
study of cotton to include the many 
by-products, can make a similar chart 
showing products that are not made 
entirely from cotton. This chart 
would show plastics, fountain pens, 
soap, rayon, glycerin, etc. 

Construct a wall chart on heavy 
paper, showing the cotton growing 
states of the United States. From 
these states draw lines to the bottom 
or sides, and at the end of each line 
show an object made from cotton. 
Instead of drawing all of these ob- 
jects, interest will be added if you 
have your pupils bring actual sam- 
ples of goods made from cotton. 
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First things 


A play for Middle and Upper Grades 
by Jessie Forster 


Aims: 

1. To heip the children work and 
play co-operatively. 

2. To give them the knowledge 
that we need the help of others. Older 
ones paint scenery, look after stage, 
costumes; small ones assist. Co- 
operation. 

3. To bring out the shy children. 
In a group where all speak a shy child 
finds confidence. 

4. To help all children develop a 
confidence in their voice. No matter 
how good the acting, or the costumes. 
or the story of the play. it is all lost 
if the lines are not clearly spoken in a 
voice that can be heard. 

Characters: 

HARRY BOND—about eleven years 
old. a boy of much spirit, inclined to 
put fun first. 

CATHERINE BOND—Harry’s sister, 
about nine years old. always loyal to 
Harry. 

SUE DRUMMOND—Catherine’s chum, 
also about nine years old. 

JOHN CRAIG — Slow, methodical 
type. who should play more. 

TED BURROWS—About eleven years 
old. well liked, and fair in work and 
play. 

About seven other children come 
on the stage for the corn roast. 
Time: 

The present. Evening in early fall. 
LOCATION: Beach or camp. 

Scene: 

A campfire on the beach in early 
evening. There are trees. and in the 
distance is a lake. The blackboard 
could represent the night. A blue pa- 
per or curtain below the blackboard 
suggests the lake. The shape of the 
tree could be cut from paper, painted 
green, and pasted on large pieces of 
cardboard for stiffness. Down the 
back center of the tree runs a support 
to the floor, and then out at right 
angles, (like a capital “L”). Ted 
Burrows Sue Drummond are 
working at the campfire preparing 
for the corn roast and talking. 


and 
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suE: Wasn't it wonderful of your 
Mother and Dad and the Bonds to 
bring us all down to the beach for 
this corn roast, Ted? 

TED: Not just a corn roast, Susy. A 
whole weekend! When Mom was a 
girl she was at a party like this. One 
set of mothers and dads took all the 
boys to their cottage to bunk up, and 
the other mother and dad took all the 
girls. I guess that’s how Mom came 
to think about this. I think it’s keen. 
suE: I’m going to be just like that 
when I grow up—like your mother, I 
mean. I'll know EXACTLY what boys 
and girls like—and I'll be smart- 
looking, too! 

TED: You said it. 
Not REALLY smart. 


Smart LOOKING. 


suE: Ted Burrows, that’s not very 
nice! 
TED: Aw. shucks! you know I was 


only fooling, Susy. 
suE: (Flustered and angry): 
don’t call me “Susy”! 
TED: (More kindly): Okay. Susy. 
(Adds teasingly) 1 won't call you 
“Susy” any more—susy! (Dodges 
Sue as she tries to catch him.) SA-Y 
? (Adds in confidential tone) 
You and Catherine Bond are always 
together ... 
suE: (Breaking in sharply): Mr. 
and Mrs. Bond are looking after ALL 
the boys and girls at their cottage. 
TED: I know that! Now. look. May- 
be you can tell me something? 
suE: (On the defensive): Like what 
-for instance? 
TED: (Direct, serious): What's come 
over that big brother of Catherine’s? 
suE: Harry Bond! Why — Harry 
LOOKS the SAME to me! 
TED: Oh, sure, SURE! 
it’s the way he acts! 


And 


I mean—vwell 
SUE: TED BURROWS! Harry's a nice 
boy. And—you- know— it! 

Enter Catherine Bond 
CATHERINE: 
corn): Hi! 
SUE and TED: (Turning in surprise) : 


(Carrying a pan of 


first 


Hi, Catherine! 
TED: All the beds made up 
cottage? 


at YOUR 


CATHERINE: Everything’s as neat as 
a pin. We'll be just like sardines. 
(Ted laughs.) you needn’t think it’s 
so funny, Ted. You'll be a little sar- 
dine in your own cottage! How’s the 
fire? 
TED: It needs coaxing. 
kind of fire. 
CATHERINE: My—a fine scout you'll 
be! (Bends down to work at fire.) 
TED: (Also bending down): Cathe- 
rine?) WHAT’s wrong with Harry? 
CATHERINE: (Excited, stands up): 
What’s wronc with him? What's 
HAPPENED? 
TED: Gosh, NOTHING, Catherine! But 
well. it’s—it’s the way he’s ACTING. 
CATHERINE: (Stooping to the fire 
again): OH... THAT! 
SUE: (Excitedly): Then there really 
Is something? 
TED: I told you there was—su-sy! 
(Sue looks at him warningly.) 
CATHERINE: Mother thought he was 
coming down with measles—or some- 
thing. But, that’s two weeks ago and 
nothing’s happened. so (Stands up, 
dusts off her hands.) You 
worry. THIS isn’t catching. 
TED: You wouldn’t tell—even if you 
did know. You're that kind of girl. 
CATHERINE: Harry’s my . . . BROTH- 
ER. (Then to change the subject.) 
Look—you two! You haven’t half 
enough wood to roast all the corn 
we've got. I know where there are 
some super pieces of driftwood. . . . 


It’s THAT 


needn't 


Enter John Craig 

JOHN: What a measly fire! (Turns 
to Catherine) : Where’s Harry, Cathe- 
rine? 
CATHERINE: Oh, | 
... 1 DON'T KNOW. 
TED: Doing one of his disappearing 
acts—if you ask me. 
JOHN: Which nobody did. You know 
—he’s almost as good as SUPERMAN. 

(Continued on page 42) 


well, right 


now 
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Vacation 
fun 
In retrospec 


by Ruth Pawson 


Vacation is over and we are back 
at school again. 


Did you have fun in 
the holidays? 


Would you like to 
share your very best fun with the 
class? You could tell us about it. 
That would be a fine way of letting 
If you 
drew a picture of it we could all feel 
just as you did, every time we looked 
at the picture. That would be even 
better, because we would just need to 
look at the bulletin board to know 
about your vacation. 


us share in your good time. 


The teacher must be so enthusiastic 
that she stimulates the child’s desire 
to draw. If some children are timid 
und reserved, discuss with them some 
of the good times they had until they 
freely tell of something they enjoyed. 
Let those who are excited tell their 
experiences first. 
thusiasm 


Draw out some en- 
from the backward ones, 
too. You need much discussion. wisely 
directed of course. before the class is 
ready to begin. If your class is still 
hesitant about making their pictures. 
ask if they would like to know about 
the time when you had the most fun. 
You need not be an artist—just pro- 
ceed boldly with plenty of courage. 


A sheet of brown paper or white 


newsprint and good wax crayons are 
necessary. Make yourself with a few 


quickly drawn lines in black. Make 
yourself doing something. Wear 


your brightest dress or the one you 
have on that day. Maybe you will 
put houses in behind, not colored as 
brightly as yourself. If it was windy, 
show trees bending or the wash flap- 
ping on the line. Show a stormy or 
bright sky. If vou were out in a 
sunny wheat field, show the bright- 
ness of the day. Anything which con- 
veys your mood and experience would 
be excellent. Pupils may be stimu- 
lated to see what they can tell when 
they see how easy it is. 





“Playing Cowboys” by 


There are a few things that will 
help us to tell a good story with our 
picture. 

1. Make yourself first with a black 
or dark crayon. 

2. You must be doing something. 

3. You must be large so that we 
see you at once. 

4. Fill the space well by showing 
us where you are and what the sky 
is like. 

5. Use your colored crayons so 
that the color is bright. 

6. If you are colored a dark color. 
make the house behind you light, or 


a Grade Two boy. 


if you are light make the background 
dark. Now give out the materials: 
(1) Newsprint 9x12 or 12x 18 is 
good; (2) good crayons. 

When the children have finished. 
have several come to the front to let 
the class see their pictures. Choose 
pictures which show one of the above 
points done well. Comment on the 
above points, trying to help all the 
children. The children will comment, 
too, and pick out the ones which are 
the best. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A story by Clayt Mason 


“Ohbhhh,” groaned Tommy. “There 
goes the wing again!” 

Tommy looked unhappily at the 
model airplane Grandpa had given 
him for a birthday present. Twice al- 
ready the wing had broken off and 
twice Tommy had glued it back. Now 
it had snapped off again. 

“Why don’t you take it to Grandpa 
and let him fix it?” suggested Billy. 
Tommy’s younger brother. 

“T will” Tommy said. 

Grandpa knew plenty about air- 
planes. All kinds of airplanes. He 
had flown all over the world. But he 
wasn't a pilot any more. He was 
“grounded.” Everybody said he was 
too old to fly. But of course Grandpa 
himself didn’t believe it. 

Tommy picked up the plane and 
the wing and he and Billy went over 
to Grandpa’s cottage. 

Grandpa was mighty glad to see 
them. He always was. And he always 
had a story to tell them. 

“The wing?” he asked. “Sure. me 
lads, I can fix it for you. Good as 
new.” : 

And Grandpa got out some special 
airplane glue, turned the model air- 
plane upside down, and went to work. 
Tommy and Billy sat down and 
watched. 

“Ah, yes.” said Grandpa, as he 
daubed on the first few drops of glue. 
“Every time I see a three-motored 
plane I think about what a close call 
Percy and I had in the South Seas.” 

“Percy!. Who is Percy?” Tommy 
and Billy asked in the same breath. 

“Percy! Percy! Percy!” croaked a 
strange voice. 

Tommy and Billy turned, startled. 
The strange voice had come from a 
funny-looking parrot perched high in 
his cage. The parrot looked almost 
like an owl. 

“I didn’t know you had a parrot. 
Grandpa,” Tommy said. 
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Tale of the 


imported parrot 


“That's because Percy has 
away 


been 
to school.” Grandpa replied. 
“You see, Percy is no ordinary par- 
rot. He likes to sleep in daytime, and 
talk and go places at night. That is. 
he did before I sent him to school. 
Percy is a kakapo parrot.” 

“A what?” Billy asked. 

“A kah-kah-poh parrot.” Grandpa 
answered slowly. “Or an owl-parrot. 
to put it another way. He’s from New 
Zealand.” 

“New Zealand!” exclaimed Tom- 
mv. “How did you ever get a ka-ka- 
which parrot from New Zealand?” 

“That’s what I’m going to tell you,” 
Grandpa said. He pressed the glue- 
covered end of the wing against the 
airplane and pushed the whole works 
aside to “set.” 

“I was ferrying a big experimental 
flying boat to Australia.” Grandpa 
hegan, “with a crew of one—besides 
myself, that is. You see Kane. my co- 
pilot. was also the radioman. 

“The plane was a_ three-motored 
seaplane like yours. Tommy, with a 
motor in each wing and one in the 
nose. 

“Everything went along just dandy 
until we were way down in the South 
Pacific. There we flew into the storm- 
iest storm you ever saw. It was like 
hitting a dark wall of wind and water. 

“T yelled for Kane. There was no 
answer. Quickly I glanced backward 
and there he sat before his radio ap- 
paratus fast asleep. I yelled again and 
again, but there was no waking him. 
Later I learned he had caught sleep- 
ing sickness over in Africa. 

“I couldn't let go the controls to 
shake him. Then, too, I guess it 
wouldn’t have done much good any- 
way. He was already being shaken 
up. evén with his safety belt fastened. 
But he slept right on, just the same. 

“All I could see around me was 
water. water. and more water. It 


seemed the whole ocean had leaped 
right up into the air at us. And the 
wind must have been blowing two 
hundred miles an hour. 

“Soon the motors began to sputter. 
More wind and more water lashed us, 
and the motors conked out—all three 
of them. It was hard for me to tell 
pre-exactly what was happening but 
I knew we were falling. 

“I glanced at Kane and he was still 
sleeping. just like a child at midnight. 

“We kept falling down, down, 
down. For a moment we stopped. 
Now we were falling again, now we 
weren't. Rising, falling. Rising, fall- 
ing. Just like that. Then I realized 
the plane was floating on the ocean 
and we were being tossed up and 
down by the tremendous waves. It 
looked like the whole ship was going 
to be broken to smithereens most any 
minute. And Kane and I along with 
it. 

“Snap! Away went the right wing. 
pulling off the starboard motor. The 
wind whipped it away like a scrap of 
tissue paper. The left wing began 
to squeak and pop. It was then I got 
an idea. The whole idea grew out of 
my young days back when I was a 
wing walker. 

“I slid back the window and crawl- 
ed out through a stream of inpouring 
water. I closed the window to protect 
Kane and crawled along the edge of 
the wing, pinned there by the force of 
the wind. 

“Then the wing let go. But I hung 
on and sailed through the air like a 
comet. 

“Swoosh! I landed in the top of a 
wind-bent palm tree. I let go the 
wing and grabbed onto the palm 
limbs. And I clung there like glue 
until the storm passed on. 

“ ‘Where am I?’ I asked aloud, not 
knowing pre-exactly if I was alive. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Let's ma 


Have you ever felt a child’s be- 
wilderment or anger as he says, “I 
can draw it all but the face,” “I spoil- 
ed the face, Miss Jones,” or (utter de- 
feat this) “Will you please draw the 
face for me?” 

We developed the following simple 
method of drawing faces to meet this 
need when it arises. As long as the 
child is satisfied with faces as he 
makes them we do not hamper him, 
but when he asks for help, here it is. 

The first point to emphasize is 
simplification. Children make incred- 
ibly ugly faces because they try to 
show too much detail. Show some 
pictures of children, not photographs, 
and point out that it is not necessary 
to show all of the nose and every 
tooth and eyelash in order to make 


child 


Gustav 


an interesting face. 
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Margaret Rea suggests 


a simple plan for drawing faces. [| , 


Tenggren’s and Erika’s charming 
children are good examples to show. 
Children’s fashions show some pleas- 
ing little-faces and someone will be 
sure to mention Henry and other 
comic strip youngsters. 

When the eyes and nose have been 
reduced to a simple symbol of one or 
two lines each we are ready to begin. 

From a sheet of 9” x 12” manila 
paper cut as large an egg shape as 
possible. 

Fold the egg in half both ways. 
Unfold the paper and place two fin- 
gers side by side on the intersection 
of these folds and make a dot on the 
horizontal line at the outside of each 
finger. 

Draw a curved line out from this 
point. This is the upper eyelid. Place 
a circle about as large as a five cent 
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About three fingers below the hori- 
zontal line of the eyes indicate the 
end of the nose. About two fingers 
helow that indicate the mouth. Cor- 
ners of the mouth should end directly 
under the inside edge of the circle 
which indicates the eve. 

Place the face on a slightly larger 
piece of paper and add neck and 
shoulders. being careful not to make 
the neck too thin. Shape the con- 
tour of the face by curving in slight- 
ly just above the chin and at the 
temples. Add ears on a level with the 


evebrows unless the hair covers them. 











The possibilities of these faces are 
endless, and the children, once they 
learn the proportions, have no difh- 
culty in making them any size to suit 
their needs. 

We have used these faces with geog- 
raphy to illustrate the various types 
of people. Indian, Chinese, Eskimo, 
etc. Slight changes in contour, eyes, 
and hair make this possible. The chil- 
dren will readily add suitable costume 
and background details. 

We enliven our history time by 
portraying knights, kings and queens, 
explorers, priests. and French voyag- 
ers. 

At holidays we make Pilgrim fath- 
ers. Indians, Dutch boys and girls. 
and even Santas by endless variations 
on this basic face. 

We change our media too. Water 
color, poster paint, crayons. cut pa- 
per. or a combination of these are 
used. Sometimes the children add 
cloth. beads. feathers. or fur. 











Based on a hook 


Margaret Powers tells how one school 


based its whole art program 


on the ideas contained in one book 


Every teacher needs an “idea” book 
of information on the arts and crafts. 
A Book of Little Crafts, published 
by The Manual Arts Press. Peoria. 
Illinois, is such a book. It will be 
found most useful for those who work 
with younger children, for whom 
source material is so limited, but 


many of its presentations are applica- 


ble to all ages. 

Forty crafts are presented in the 
book. All are illustrated with a full 
page of pictures. Many versions of 
each craft included are suggested as 
possibilities for application by teach- 
ers with imagination. 

Although I wrote the book I, too. 
refer to its pages when I need ideas. 
for even its author cannot keep all 
ideas as neatly catalogued as the 
book does. 

This past year I have been working 
in a school which has just introduced 
art into its program. As is always the 
case in such a situation, an economy 
program was necessary. In order to 
teach as much as possible and to elim- 
inate one of the great difficulties an 
art teacher faces with children un- 
schooled in art, we have done much 
work with cutouts from construction 
paper—essentially the same kinds of 
projects treated in my book. 

Children who are used to drawing 
with their pencils, as a side line to 
studying, tend to draw small and with 
minute detail. Detail is automatically 
eliminated when one makes _pic- 
tures of paper cutouts. This medium 
teaches children to draw with shapes 
and with color, rather than with line. 

When we were asked to make pos- 
ters to use in the lunchroom to teach 
health, we cut pictures and letters 
from colored paper. We pasted them 
on bogus paper backgrounds. This 
was the work of the fifth grade. 
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Similarly, the sixth and seventh 
grades made stained glass windows of 
cutouts pasted on bright construction 
paper. We had ordered black paper 
but at the last minute when it was 
plain that the black paper would not 
arrive in time, we substituted news- 
print and painted it black to simulate 
the lead between the colored glass 
shapes. 

These designs were cut much after 
the fashion of paper lace, from paper 
folded in the middle lengthwise to 
get the main design shape, and cross- 
wise and lengthwise at the corners 
for the rose window effects. Our crea- 
tions were gay and attractive. and 
their makers were very proud of 
them. 

The third grade made valentines 
of paper cutouts, using paper hearts 
they themselves cut out as patterns. 
Each child made a valentine for his 





mother for a party given to introduce 
a new teacher to the parents. 


The fourth grade at Christmas time 
made exquisite snowflakes of folded 
newsprint with which they decorated 
the upper parts of a high blackboard. 
Snowflakes aren’t the same thing as 
paper lace. Paper lace is cut from 
paper that has been folded length- 
wise and then crosswise and perhaps 
again. Snowflakes, on the other 
hand, are cut from paper that is 
folded across and then into thirds. 
Also, a study of snowflakes was neces- 
sary to understand how to reproduce 
a true-to-life effect. So we learned a 
lot besides our art in this lesson. 

On Halloween the entire school. 
from kindergarten to the eighth 
grade, made masks of construction 
paper. A basic paper pattern was 
used throughout. This was made of a 
piece of lightweight cardboard, 9 by 
12, with holes cut for eyes and nose 
and mouth, to help in the placing of 
the features. There were three sizes 
of patterns, for three sizes of faces. 
drew around 
their patterns, then used crayons to 
make their faces “funny.” Their 
teachers suggested ways of accom- 
plishing this end, and they fell to 
with a zest that was delightful. A pa- 
per punch made the holes through 
which strings were tied, and they 
wore them to ‘ 


The kindergarten 


‘scare’ one another. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Metal 
~ tray making 


Educators agree that metalworking 
provides one of the most popular and 
worthwhile forms of creative expres- 
sion for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents alike. 

Decorative and useful items of last- 
ing beauty are made from copper, 
brass and aluminum by using only 
simple tools. 

Aluminum is inexpensive, excep- 
tionally attractive and durable, and 
is one of the easiest metals to work. 
Therefore, the making of etched trays 
and coasters from aluminum circles 
has become very popular and profit- 
able. Metal Goods Corporation of 
St. Louis. Missouri, stocks ready-cut 
circles of aluminum and copper rang- 
ing in size from 4 inches in diameter 
(coaster size) to 22 inches for large 
They also stock rec- 
tangular pieces of copper, brass and 
aluminum. 


serving trays. 


There are numerous methods of 
making aluminum trays and coasters. 
The metal can be shaped by hammer- 
ing over a mold or fluted by use of a 
pair of pliers or an especially de- 
signed Handi-jig.* Designs can be 
applied by stippling. etching, or paint- 
ing and baking. 

Probably the most popular process 
is to flute the edges of the metal and 
etch the design. It is this method of 
tray making that we will discuss in 
detail. 

1. Assemble the equipment re- 
quired as shown in figure 1 on a flat 
surface that provides working space. 


*Distributed exclusively by Metal 
Goods Corporation, 5225 Brown Ave., 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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A sink or other source of water sup- 
ply is handy but not necessary. 

2. If metal has become scratched. 
rub surfaces lightly with 000 steel 
wool until scratches disappear. 

3. Clean metal thoroughly with 
If this is not suffi- 
cient to remove dirt and grease. use 
Bon Ami or similar 
cleanser. 


soap and water. 


non-abrasive 
Dry metal thoroughly. 


1. Place design and metal tracing 
carbon paper on metal, fasten se- 
curely with tape so it cannot slip, and 
trace design carefully with a sharp 
pencil (figure 2). 


5. Mark off outer edge of circle 
at regular intervals so that it can be 
fluted evenly. The number and depth 
of scallops is a matter of individual 
choice. If shallow fluting is desired, 
marks should be spaced farther apart. 


6. Use black acid-resistant enamel 
(asphaltum)) and a round camel’s 
hair water color brush to cover either 
the background of the tray or the de- 
sign, whichever is not to be etched. 
Do not cover fluting marks on outer 
edge of circle. Be sure to apply en- 
amel heavily so that the suriace of 
the tray appears black and not brown. 
Sometimes more than one coat is 
necessary. 


7. When enamel is completely dry 
(at least 24 hours should be al- 
lowed), place cirele flat on table with 
edge of circle extending over edge of 
table. 


8. Flute each place marked off on 


the outer edge of the circle (figure 3) 
as follows: 

Hold Handi-jig with lock nut in “up” 
position and insert edge of circle at 


Here we learn how 


to make them. 


mark between forming blocks of 
Handi-jig. 

\pply thumb pressure to the adjust- 
ing lever of the Handi-jig and lift jig 
up and toward center of circle. 

9. Touch up any spots where the 
enamel might have chipped off (fig- 
ure 4) and allow paint to dry. 

Note: All steps involving use of 
acid (10. 11 and 12. below) should 
be performed in a_ well-ventilated 
room or out of doors. 

10. Mix like amounts of muriatic 
acid and water in a glass container. 
CAUTION! ALWAYS ADD ACID TO WA- 
TER—NEVER ADD WATER TO ACID. 

11. Pour sufficient etching solu- 
tion into tray to cover surface to be 
etched. Stir acid continually during 
etching process. using a feather or a 
pencil wrapped in cotton (figure 5). 

12. When boiling action of the 
acid ceases (usually in from 15 min- 
utes to half an hour). pour off the 
acid and wash the tray thoroughly in 
water to neutralize completely the ac- 
tion of the acid. 

13. Use a soft cloth soaked with 
turpentine, kerosene, benzene or any 
paint solvent to remove the as- 
phaltum. 

14. Polish the tray thoroughly 
with steel wool dipped in soapsuds or 
light machine oil (figure 6). 

The finished tray (figure 7) will 
evoke a sense of personal satisfaction 
and accomplishment. Students and 
teachers alike will agree that metal- 
working is most worthwhile. 

Aluminum and copper instruction 
pamphlets and handicraft metal stock 
lists are available from Metal Goods 
Corporation. 5225 Brown Avenue. St. 
Louis 15. Mo.. upon request. 
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Figure 1. These are the items ycu'll need to make an etched aluminum tray or coaster. 


Figure 2. Trace the design carefully onto the metal, using 
a pointe? instrument or a lead pencil. 


Figure 3. Flute the edges of the tray evenly, with a Handi- 
jig as shown. Pliers may be used to flute. 
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Figure 4. Retouch all painted surfaces where paint has 
chipped and be sure to cover all surfaces not to be etched. 


Figure 6. Polish the surface of the metal with steel wool 
and oil. A beautiful and lasting finish will result. 





Figure 5. Pour the etching solution carefully, agitating 
liquid while etching is in process. 


Figure 7. This is the finished tray. It is both attractive 
and useful—something that micht well be admired. 
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Maple Street School 
September 15. 1949 

Dear Mrs. —— : 

Often teachers of beginners 
are asked why children are not 
given a reader the first day of 
school. Some parents never ask 
this question, but at the same 
time they are afraid that their 
children are not receiving the 
best training. Because of this. 
each year, early in the term I in- 
vite the mothers to school to talk 
with them about the work we do 
the first few weeks. This meet- 
ing will be held on Friday after- 
noon at three o'clock in the first 
grade classroom. I do hope you 
can come, for mothers and teach- 
ers of young children need to 
work together very closely. 

Sincerely. 
Martha Brown 
Teacher of First Grade 

The above letter is the approach 
to one of my favorite “lessons.” The 
time has passed when we believe that 
all the lessons should be taught to the 
children. Instead, the parents must 
understand practices that are carried 
on in school so that they will have the 
proper feeling and attitude toward 
the work. We know that this under- 
standing plays its part toward co- 
operation between the home and the 
school. How are parents likely to 
learn about our practices unless they 
learn from the teachers of their chil- 
dren? 

One of the practices that nearly all 
parents of first graders need to have 
explained is that of developing readi- 
ness for learning the three R’s. And 
most of all do they need to know 
about reading readiness, for reading 
is the skill that they seem to expect 
their children to acquire first. 

When you are going to “teach” the 
mothers about reading readiness be 
sure that your classroom is very at- 
tractive. Not only should it be clean 
and neat but it should show that you 
are artistic enough to want your pu- 
pils to see beauty every day. But do 
not fill the classroom with the handi- 
work of the teacher, for there must 
be plenty of room for the pupils’ 
work. This affords concrete evidence 
that they are learning and through it 
you will be able to show how readi- 
ness for reading is developed. 

Good teachers strive to be cheerful 
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at all times but especially do you 
Greet the 
mothers at the door. and as cordially 


wish to be so on this day. 
as you possibly can. (However. do 
and say nothing beyond the point of 
sineerity. Here. as in all other rela- 
else 


nothing pays. But 


surely anything for the good of one’s 


tionships. 


pupils can be done sincerely.) If 
there are some parents who have not 
met one another be sure to introduce 
them, for this should be 
characterized by After 
all, you hope to do some individual 


“lesson” 


informality. 


work with these “grown-up pupils” 
later, and unless they feel at ease with 
you they may not come back. 

After the parents. have assembled 
remind them of the notes you sent 
them. thus calling attention to why 
they are there. Then go into the mat- 
ter of your belief that children learn 
to read more successfully and with 
much greater joy if they are properly 
prepared for it. Since the majority 
of them enter school without all the 
preparation that they need, the first 
few weeks are spent in helping the 
children “get ready for reading.” 

Call attention to the aspect of phys- 
ical maturity and freedom from phys- 
ical defects, such as poor eyesight. 
hearing, etc. Make it clear that phys- 
ical immaturity is quite different 
from lack of intelligence. Sometimes 
parents hear ahout this and become 
alarmed for fear their children will 
never do well in school. 

Another point to bring before this 
“class” is that of a rich background 
of experience as an aid to learning to 
read. A child who has had few expe- 
riences has no ideas to associate with 
words and at best would become only 
a word caller even if he could learn 
to recognize words by their shape or 
size. Tell them some of the ways they 
can help develop this background— 
taking: their girls and boys on short 
trips; even to the grocery store if they 
make this meaningful by talking with 
the children about what they see and 
hear. Another way to broaden the 
background of experience is by en- 
balanced association 
with children and interesting adults. 


couraging a 


Other ways will suggest themselves 
to you when you consider the actual 
needs of your own pupils. 

Speak of the need of a good read- 
ing environment. This is a_ place 


(Continued on page 38) 





Lesson 
plan 


for 
narents 


“No lessons 

one can teach beginners 
will be more helpful 
than this lesson 

taught to their 

mothers,” 

says 


Myrtle Brandon Woods. 
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teaching tactics 





Sharing Ideas 

Many children have little or no ac- 
cess to materials which will provide 
esthetic values or create in them the 
power to enrich their own home life. 

Take a large scrapbook: divide the 
book into sections entitled Fall, Hal- 
loween, Thanksgiving, Christmas. 
February, and Spring. 

Have those children who can bring 
magazines and newspapers to school. 
Spend a period with the group dis- 
cussing designs and artistic ideas that 
Clip the 
ones suitable for school use and staple 


the magazines have used. 


into the scrapbook, Don’t be afraid 
to add your own findings to this book. 


We all like 
to scribble 


Jeanette U. Alder 
tells about 


scribbling. 
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Then decide on several sections of 
the classroom which can be conven- 
iently used for children’s artistic ac- 
tivities, for instance bulletin board, 
blackboard sections, windows, class- 
room door, and the piano top. 

Using the usual democratic pro- 
cedure, select several committees to 
take charge of the decorations for a 
season. 

Encourage children to plan their 
activity thoroughly and completely, 
emphasize the combining of ideas, but 
be sure you have supplied the basis 
for that project, for a dry well can’t 
produce. 

Save the scrapbook. Each year it 
grows more valuable. Each year chil- 


All children love to scribble re- 
gardless of age or grade level. (For 
that matter, what adult doesn’t like 
to doodle?) This scribbling can be 
directed to produce pleasing results 
and help develop a child’s imagina- 
tion in his art work. Besides, it’s lots 
of fun! 

The children are told to take a 
crayon, pencil, or chalk and make a 
“scribble line.” Anything goes—no 
preconceived ideas, no striving to 
make a “pretty picture,” no attempt 
to “express our feelings”—just relax 
and scribble. 

When the scribble line is com- 
pleted, we color: a dab of red in that 
little triangle; a swirl of blue on the 
right; repeats of yellow; just a bit of 
black; some bright orange is fun. 
One child is tense; he bears hard on 
the crayon. Another is happy; the 
crayon dances around on the paper. 


dren take an old idea and enliven it 
in an entirely new way. 
Margaret Aaron 
Strattanville, Pa. 


School Fair 

During the first few weeks of the 
school year most pupils attend some 
county or state fair, and spend hours 
looking over exhibits and displays. 
The fair is the favorite topic of con- 
versation during the next few weeks. 

In the latter part of September our 
room into a 
small school fair and the parents were 
invited to view our displays. This was 
exhibiting classroom 


school was converted 


dev eloped by 
work and also summer hobbies. For 
several weeks before the fair, school 
material was saved for this purpose. 
The pupils did their own arranging 
according to the attractive displays 
they enjoyed at the fairs they attend- 
ed. Exhibits for a school fair could 
include some of the following ideas: 
HIstoRY: Booklets, 

booklets, history of the community 

in story and picture, maps, history 


current - events 


of transportation by frieze, sand 
table projects. 

GEOGRAPHY: Travel posters. projects, 
maps. 

ENGLISH: Booklets of original poems, 
prose, plays (with colored _ illus- 
trations), copy of the school news- 
paper. 

(Continued on page 40) 





Jane is methodical and precise; the 
colors must all go from left to right. 
As the finished design emerges, all 
sorts of animals and fantasies sug- 
gest themselves. “Here’s an elephant’s 
trunk.” “Look at the little man sit- 
ting in my picture.” “He’s such an 
unhappy-looking pirate.” “What a 
saucy bird!” What do you see? 

For little children the teacher out- 
lines the things they see and trace 
with their fingers. Older children 
like to put their finished products on 
the bulletin boards and look at them 
from different parts of the room for 
awhile. They turn them sideways and 
upside down. They discuss each oth- 
ers scribble drawings. They imagine 
all sorts of fanciful creatures or find 
realistic objects. 

That was fun with crayon. May we 
do it with chalk? How would it work 
with paint? Let’s try it and see. 
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Fifth Grade 


“A Parrot” 


Fifth Grade 
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Step-by-step 
drawing 


A chicken has a oe shape, 
Hisown fromhcad to toe. | 
Head andtail arzheld erect, 
But his bacle is low. 
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poetry 


September Day 
Elsie R. H. Roberts 


Most months have very special days. 

Each with its fun in store: 
Thanksgiving in November. 
And Christmas in December— 
And oh, I love September, 

The meetings and the greetings 

On the day school starts once more! 


Then lagging turns to running, 
Any frowns change to a smile, 
As, school bells gaily ringing, 
Down all the streets we’re swinging 
And laughing, calling, singing, 
“What did you do this summer? 
And “Let’s sit across the aisle!” 


Fall Canning 
Joanna C. Miller 


Mom is busy canning 
And making gobs of jam. 
Pop is picking apples. 
Our cellar they will cram. 


Squirrels are hiding acorns. 
And chipmunks storing grain. 
Beavers cutting branches 

To last till spring again. 


Woodchucks don’t seem busy. 
They’re fat as they can be. 

They’ve finished all their canning 
It’s inside of them, you see. 


Grown Up 
Frances S. Copley 


Yesterday I was so small. 

I couldn’t go to school at all. 

But I’ve grown up since yesterday : 
I started into school to-day! 
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Talking Shop 


(Continued from page 2) 
International Youth Library 
Financed by a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant, the American Library As- 
sociation will set up an international 
youth library in Munich, Germany. 
containing children’s books from 
We hope that this 
is just the beginning, that there will 
be other international youth libraries 
in the United States. What better 
way to promote international under- 
standing? Though all children will 
not understand the language of these 
foreign juveniles. they all can “read” 
the universal language of pictures 
which the text of 


many countries. 


accompany 
children’s books. 


most 


New T-Square 

If your art and craft activities re- 
quire the purchase of a T-square this 
fall. the 
new transparent type of instrument 
manufactured by Instrumaster In- 
dustries, 2456 West Jackson Boule- 


vard. Chicago. 


you may be interested in 


Fellowship 

The American Educational Re- 
search Association announces the es- 
tablishment of a Fellowship in Edu- 
cational Measurement. made possible 
by a grant from World Book Com- 
pany. The Fellowship will provide a 
stipend of $1,800 for a person with- 
out dependents or $2.000 for a person 
with dependents. The successful can- 
didate will pursue graduate studies in 
educational measurement at the pre- 
doctoral or post-doctoral level at an 
institution of his choice in the metro- 
politan New York area. Additional 
information and applications may be 
obtained by writing to the Fellowship 
Award Committee. American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 120] 
Sixteenth Street. N.W.. Washington 
6, D.C. 


Film Catalog 

The 1949 catalog. “U.S. Govern- 
ment Films for School and Industry.” 
may be obtained free from the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


What Every Girl Should Know 
“Don’t try to choose between mar- 
riage or career,” urges the Women’s 
Bureau. “Get ready for both.” The 
title of the career-guidance leaflet 
which gives this good advice is “Your 
(Continued on page 36) 





Fish 
scene 


by Yvonne Altmann 


For September fish is the motif. 
Look at the photograph. Draw some 
fish on colored construction paper. 
(dd fins and eyes of a different color. 
If your class is old enough let them 
draw the fish. You might give a 
drawing lesson on fish. Let the chil- 
dren look at books about fish. If you 
haven't an aquarium in your room. 
this would be a good time to start one. 
Cut seaweed and rocks from colored 
construction paper. Here is a sug- 
gested color scheme. Orange fish with 
yellow fins, blue green seaweed, blue 
bubbles, yellow rocks. Add a touch 
of purple. Paste the fish together. 


Pin what has been made on the cur- 
tains. Arrange the fish in different 


heights to create a rhythmic pattern. 
I am sure your class will get a great 
deal out of this lesson. They also will 
enjoy looking at the finished product. 

The curtain decorations are pinned 
on the side of the curtain that faces 
the room. From the outside no one 
would know there were any decora- 
tions on the curtains. 
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What's New in Equipment 

Teachers who are in the market for 
some new audio-visual equipment will 
be interested in these gleanings from 
press releases which reached our desk 
over the summer. 

Any used for 
visual education by drawing common 
window shades 


classroom can be 


that is, if you have 
a Collescope, a “packaged projection” 
unit which you use-with your present 
projector. Teachers are able to face 
the class, pointing out features on 
the screen and operating the projector 
at the same time. Light through win- 
dow shades permits the class to take 
notes. Ventilation, too, is more easily 
controlled when “blackout” shades 
are not needed. The Collescope is 
available from the Wisconsin Sound 
Equipment Company, 628 West North 
Avenue, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 
The American Optical Company an- 
nounces a versatile, tri-purpose pro- 
jector which can handle slidefilm 
(film strips) only, 2” x 2” slides 
only, or both slides and slidefilm. 
The operator can switch instantly 
from one medium to another. The 
Scientific Instrument Division of 
American Optical, in Buffalo, New 
York, manufactures this projector. 
Designed especially for classroom 
use are the four new “Audio-Aid” 
record players manufactured by the 
Arthur Ansley Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
All four models will play any of the 
new microgroove records at 33-1/3 
or 45 RPM speed, as well as the regu- 
lar 78 RPM type. The kindergarten 


30 


films and records 


SE 


consolette model has special safety 
devices to prevent injury to the set 
and to the children using it. This 
model may be washed with soap and 
water. The other three models, in 
addition to individual features, all 
have the controls located on a sloping 
panel at the rear of the instrument for 
convenient use by the teacher while 
facing the class. Provision is made 
in all models for the use of a micro- 
phone. 

Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, announces the re- 
lease of its professional tape record- 
ing equipment to schools. The PT6- 
JA. a new model tape recorder which 
incorporates all of the fidelity and 
features demanded by the radio 
broadcasting industry, is specifically 
designed for the critical teacher who 
desires and needs the best possible 
quality of reproduction. The mechan- 
ical unit and amplifier are in separate 
narrow carrying cases, each weigh- 
ing 25 pounds, to facilitate ease of 
handling by teachers and students. 


Puppet Making 

Simplicity of presentation and uni- 
versal appeal of puppets combine to 
make The ABC of Puppet Making suit- 
ble for use in the primary grades. The 
first reel shows how to make and dress 
the simplest type of hand puppet (no 
strings attached), stressing formation 
of the head, decorating, and making 
the costume. This reel is complete 
in itself. 

The second reel, somewhat 
than the first, 


more 


advanced shows the 


making of a papier maché head and 
also demonstrates how to hold and 
manipulate the puppet. The conclu- 
sion of the picture shows the building 
of a simple puppet theatre and the 
operation of puppets by children dur- 
ing the presentation of a short play. 

This black and white sound film 
may be purchased from Bailey Films. 
Inc.. 2044 N. Berendo, Hollywood 27. 
California at a price of $36.00 or rent- 
ed at $1.50 for the first reel only, or 
$65.00 and $3.00 for both reels. A 
silent edition is also available. 


Community Helpers 

A new series of filmstrips, especial- 
ly designed to conform to the second- 
and third-grade curriculum, presents 
simple, true to life stories with titles 
super-imposed on pictures. In addi- 
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tion are several question and discus- f 


; ' 
sion frames with current textbook and | 


motion picture references. 


The “Community Helpers” series F 


includes three color sets, at $4.00 a [| 


set: The Fireman, The Postman, The 


Policeman: and two in black 


and | 


white at $3.00: The Grocer, and The 


Baker. 
\ more advanced series (“Jack 
includes Jack Banks His 


Savings (grades three to six, $2.50), 


Series”) 


Jack Takes a Trip by Bus (grades § 


three to six, $3.00), Jack Sees the 
News Made (grades six to nine, 
$3.00). All are in black and white. 


These filmstrips may be purchased | 


Ware 


PEO 


from Long Filmslide Service. 944 Re- 


gal Road, Berkeley 8, California. 


Dental Health 

The Southern California State 
Dental Association is responsible for 
It’s Your Health, a dramatic treat- 
ment of the story of dental health. 
The process of dental decay and its 
cause are closely linked and identi- 
fied with faulty diet. The film also 
deals with nutrition, hygiene, and 
periodic care as they pertain to gen- 
eral health as well as dental health. 
Designed for classroom use in grades 
five through high school. this film 
may be purchased from the Southern 
California State Dental Association. 
903 Crenshaw Boulevard. Los An- 
eles, California. The price is $75.00. 


Arithmetic 
Through this visual teaching tool, 
children of the middle and upper 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Book Club Selections 
The Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for September are: 
For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 
of age:: 
Factory Kitty. By Helen 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 
For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years 
of age: 

Marian AND Marton. By J. M. Sel- 
leger-Elout. Viking Press, Inc. 
For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 
Senior YEAR. By Anne Emery. 

Westminster Press. 


Hoke. 


For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: 
Tue Bricut Desien. By Katherine 
B. Shippen. Viking Press, Inc. 


Some Recent Books for Your 

Classroom Library 

THe Home Book or LAUGHTER. 
Edited by May Lamberton Becker. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

Just For Fun. Selected by Elva So- 
phronia Smith and Alice Isabel 
Hazeltine. Decorations by Leonard 
Weisgard. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. $2.75. 
There can’t be too many humor 

anthologies if they are all as good as 
the two listed above. When we plan 
to read aloud to a group of children, 
we always try to select a humorous 
book; it seems to hold the interest of 
the entire class and is far more fun 
for Teacher. These two anthologies 
should solve your reading aloud prob- 
lem for quite some time. 

Just for Fun, intended primarily 
for children, should appeal to middle 
and upper-graders. Among the au- 
thors represented are Robert Me- 
Closkey, Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, 
Laura E. Richards, and Eleanor Estes. 
If you have heard children chuckle 
over the adventures of Homer Price 
or the misadventures of Rufus M.. 
you know that these authors are fa- 
vorites with children. Verse is in- 
cluded, too, and a few plays. 

The Home Book of Laughter is 
more on the sophisticated side. We 
think that adults will enjoy it tre- 
will children 
from the sixth grade up—way up. 


mendously. as most 
Among the authors represented are 
James Thurber, Stephen Leacock. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Robert Bench- 
ley. Mark Twain, and O. Henry. If 
you aren't familiar with all these au- 
thors. you’ve been missing some- 
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thing! 


The May 


Lamberton Becker are of a quality 


introductions by 


consistent with the selections in the 

book. 

BILLY AND THE Bear. Story and pic- 
tures by Laura Bannon. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
Billy thought he could earn money 

for a bike by selling candy and cook- 

But 


were only 


ies on the streets of Cedarville. 
the first profits 
eighty-nine cents! 


day's 
silly began to 
think that his bicycle was a long 
ways off. Then came that exciting 
day when an enormous bear devoured 
all the confections on Billy’s candy 
cart. Billy knew that the bear was 
Gertie, the trained bear, and he also 
knew exactly how to handle the situ- 
ation. You can guess how Gertie’s 
grateful owner rewarded Billy. whose 
presence of mind had kept the bear 
from being shot by an excited posse. 

This book is especially prepared to 
be read by children of grades three 
and four, but younger ones will en- 
joy hearing it read and looking at 
Laura Bannon’s colorful illustrations. 
ALone Laucuine Brook. By Thorn- 

ton W. Burgess. Illustrated by Har- 

rison Cady. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. $2.00. 

Our old friend. Peter Rabbit. is as 
curious as ever; and fortunate it is 
for his readers. because through his 
eyes children learn about the home 
life of Mr. and Mrs. Longbill (the 
Mr. Mrs. Teeter 


(the spotted sandpiper)}, and many 


woodcocks). and 


other woodland creatures. There are 


twenty-one stories in this fifth book 
of Thornton Burgess’ newest series 
of nature stories. Children of pri- 
mary and middle grades say that they 
especially like the way Mr. Burgess’ 
talk. As children of 
these ages are greatly interested in 
nature, too, it isn’t likely that Along 
Laughing Brook 


animals most 


will rest long on 

your library shelves. 

Factory Kitty. By Helen Hoke. 
Pictures by Harry Lees. New York: 
Franklin Watts Ine. $2.00. 

If your budget permits the addition 
of only one book about cats to your 
classroom library this year, let that 
one book be Factory Kitty, the story 
of an unusually captivating cat who 
is determined to be a career kitty in 
the Ritz Print and Dye Works. Helen 
Hoke. author of Too Many Kittens, 
Grocery Kitty, and other familiar 
titles. has reached new heights of 
feline fiction. And Harry Lees, who 
is responsible for the expressive and 
animated pictures of Calico the cat, 
has become right here and now our 
Children of 
the primary and middle grades will 
of Calico. as 


favorite cat illustrator. 


the adventures 
will cat lovers of all ages. 


enjoy 


Ar THE Patace Gates. By Helen 
Rand Parish. Illustrated by Leo 
Politi. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.00. ; 


Though Paco was just an orphan 
Indian boy from the hill country of 
Peru. he managed to escape the “Pub- 
lic Welfare” and set himself up as a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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At Your Service 

Free of charge to the readers of 
Junton Arts Anp AcTIvITIES are the 
booklets, wall charts, and other items 
reviewed on the Timely Teacher’s 
Aids pages. We believe these mate- 
rials possess educational value and 
will be of real use to you. our readers, 
The «materials 
should reach you within 30 days after 
your request has been received. If 
you do not receive the items you re- 
quest, it will mean that the supply has 
been exhausted. The coupon on page 
34 contains a number for each item 
reviewed. Place a check mark in the 
square next to the number of each 
item that you wish, print or type your 
name and address on the coupon, and 
mail to the Service Editor. In some 
instances, which will be indicated in 
the reviews, the supplier will furnish 
more than of each item, 
sometimes enough for each member 
of your class. 


in your classrooms. 


one copy 
In these cases, just 
fill in the quantity-request line on the 
coupon in addition to the other in- 
formation required. 


June Listings Reviewed 
84: STORIES FROM POSTAGE 
Stamps. Teachers and pupils 
will find in this 32-page illus- 
trated booklet useful informa- 
tion about where and how to 
search for rare old stamps, how 
to start a stamp collection, and 
how to organize a stamp club. 
The booklet is published by H. 
E. Harris & Company. 


« 
if 
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teacher’s aids 


Movinc AHEAD witH Music. 
Ways and means of broadening 
the scope of school and commu- 
nity music at the local level are 
suggested in this 16-page illus- 
trated booklet. prepared by the 
American Music Conference. 
Tue Story oF Soap. Procter & 
Gamble tell all about soap—its 
history, its uses, and the way it 
is made. After telling how 
Grandmother made her own 
soap, there is a detailed explana- 
tion of modern methods of soap- 
making. There are illustrations. 
too. 

Coronet Fitm Catatoc. Fea- 
tures which made this catalog 
especially convenient for teach- 
ers’ use are: short description 
of each film, recommended 
grade level, educational colla- 
borator, length, price, and a 
“Utilization Chart” which lists 
films alphabetically and sug- 
gests areas of study in which 
each is useful. Full information 
is also given on purchase. lease- 
purchase, preview, and rental 
sources. 

ELECTRICAL IDEAS FOR BETTER 
FARMING. Westinghouse, donor 
of six annual college scholar- 
ships in the Better Methods 
Electric Contest, published this 
illustrated booklet. Rural teach- 
ers will find the booklet useful 
not only for its general infor- 
mation on farm electrification 
but also for the aid it will give 








to 4-H Club members who plan 
to compete for scholarships. 
THE WHEEL or Goop EatInc. 
This poster in natural food col- 
ors, adapted from the Govern- 
ment’s Basic Seven Food Chart. 
suggests the number of servings 
to be included within each food 
grouping. Available in wall size 
(20% x 27”) or in notebook 
(81%4”x 11”) with holes 
punched. The notebook size is 
available in quantity for pupil 
distribution. 


size 


New Listings 

190: ScuLPsTONE. Soft stone carving 
is an ancient craft dating from 
the days of the Pharaohs and 
the pyramids. Like many other 
handcrafts, the art was lost 
through the ages and now has 
only recently been revived. 
Sculpstone, Inc., specializes in 
supplying natural minerals 
which can be cut with a knife, 
and has published this booklet 
giving information about soft 
stone carving. prices on carving 
kits and stone, and some illus- 
trated projects. 

A DowNn-To-EARTH PICTURE OF 
Coat. Available for pypil dis- 
tribution in limited quantity 
(thirty to a teacher), this book- 
let shows pictures of how coal is 
mined, how miners work. and 
how they play and live. At the 
bottom of each page you'll find 
some pertinent, interesting facts 
to prove that though coal itself 
is over 300 million years old, 
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almost every picture represents | 


new news about coal. The Bitu- 
minous Coal Institution is the 
publisher. 

CIRCULAR FOR BEGINNING 
Stamp Co.tectors. H. E. Har- 
ris & Co., dealers in postage 
stamps and philatelic supplies, 
will supply this four-page circu- 
lar in any quantity required for 
distribution to your pupils. 
“Collecting stamps.” says the 
circular, “can be more fun and 


192: 


more worthwhile than any other | 


hobby in the world,” and there 
are testimonials from such fa- 
mous stamp collectors as Frank- 


lin D. Roosevelt, Lily Pons. 


Adolphe Menjou, Octavus Roy | 


Cohen, and others to prove it. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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ooklet 
t soft 
arving Children will enjoy this method of 
illus- making silhouettes of friends and 
playmates. There is no special art 
as oF training necessary and the results are 
il dis- generally quite pleasing and recogniz- 
jantity able. 
book- Only a few materials are required. 
coal is Large sheets of paper, a few thumb 
. and tacks. a crayon or pencil, a small 
At the sable brush, Higgins black ink, and 
I! find a flashlight. 
x facts | Place the flashlight on a table and 
| itself stand the subject or model in front of 
s old, the flashlight. Tack a piece of paper 
-esents on the wall. Draw the blinds, to dark- 
> Bitu- | en the room. Light the flashlight. By 
is the moving the model experimentally, the 
size and location of the shadow cast 
NING upon the paper can be adjusted cor- 
» Har- rectly. 
ostage With crayon or pencil trace around 
pplies, the edge of the shadow. 
circu- \fter completing the outline, re- 
ed for move the paper from the wall. Ink 
pupils. in the outline carefully and fill in 
ys the solid black with Higgins ink using 
in and the sable brush. 
y other After the ink has dried, the sil- 
1 there houettes may be pasted in a large 
ch fa- scrapbook, or the teacher may decide 
Frank- Lesintaa. | to hold an exhibition in the class- 
Pons. — room. 
“al Another suggestion: the silhouettes 
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ove it. | \ ; | make an excellent decorative border 
E : PP —————_ around the room when tacked close to 
z the ceiling. 
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Make teaching easier 
“THE INSTRUCTOR .. . Way” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


first with teachers .. . 


it’s the biggest buy 


* it’s the best value for 
teaching help 


* it’s still available at low 
price with JUNIOR 
ARTS and ACTIVITIES 











First on every modern teacher's 
list, THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
daily aid for every grade. THE 
INSTRUCTOR meets your constant 
demand for a tried and proven 
teaching aid. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. J 

538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

0) Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, one year at 
$4.00. 


O) Enter my subscription for THE 


INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $7.00. 













Timely Teacher's Aids 


(Continued from page 32) 


\ coupon is included with the 
circular for ordering a number 
of ten-cent aid twenty-five-cent 
items which will start young 
stamp collectors on their way. 
Britain Speeps THE PtLow. 
Teachers who are already fami- 
liar with the excellent material 
published by the British Infor- 
mation Services will be glad to 
know that a new 48-page book- 
let is now available. 


193: 


American 
farm children will be interested 
in knowing more about farm 
life in Britain; all children (and 
their teachers. too) will admire 
the illustrations of farm  ani- 
mals. Don’t miss the final pho- 
tograph of the farmer in the 
derby hat. bottle-feeding a baby 
lamb. 


194: Histor 


Panes. There will 
lack of interest in the 
bulletin board clad in this at- 
tractive set of ten pictures on 
historic planes. Children of 
all grade levels will cluster 
around and comment upon these 
812” x 11” pictures illustrating 
the history of coast-to-coast air 
transportation from the Wright 
Brothers’ plane to the Mainliner 
300. The School and College 
Service of United Air Lines sup- 
plies this set. 

THe Story or THE TiRE. To 
commemorate their Golden Ju- 
bilee, The Goodyear Tire & 


be no 


195: 


Rubber Company has published 
this 64-page booklet, lavishly 
illustrated with photographs 


showing what goes on in the § 


natural rubber indusiry from 
tree tapping to tire production. 


Steps in the manufacture of | 


synthetic rubber are also clearly 
shown in flow-chart  illustra- 
tions. The Story of the Tire is 
a new title for the twelfth edi- 
tion of The Story of Goodyear. 


Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 31) 
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shoeshine boy in front of the palace [ 


of the president of Peru. There he 
was quite contented for a while, liv- 


ing very much like the other street | 


urchins but not sharing their enjoy- 
ment of animals. His 
fondness for animals led to friend- 
ship with two shy vicunas which lived 
inside the palace yard. But one day 
Paco heard the story of Pizarro. and 
then Paco’s own life seemed so un- 
heroic and aimless that he decided to 
leave the palace and his shoeshine 
stand. How Paco became a hero. was 
thanked by the president of Peru in 
person, and even won a permanent 
home for himself are told in the ex- 
Leo Politi’s two- 


color illustrations have an attractive 


tormenting 


citing conclusion. 


Latin-American flavor and a definite 
individuality of humor. Middle-grad- 
ers will enjoy this one in connection 
with their study of South America. 





Service Editor 
Junior Arts and Activities 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Timely Teacher's Aid Order Coupon 





NUMBER 





OR ROUTE 


Please send me a copy of each publication whose number I have checked below. 
( These numbers correspond to the numbers in the descriptions on pages 32 and 34.) 
184 18% 0 188 O 190 O 1922 0 14 0 
185 187 O 1399 191 O 193 9 195 0 
Quantity request: Item No.............-.2+- Amount Needed..............0. 
NAME 

(Please print) 


STREET 








EEE 





ee ee eee 


Position (Teacher, Supervisor, Superintendent) 
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lished The suggestions below will be of 
vishly § use in making floor maps or table 
rraphs § displays of communities, towns, and 
in the § slates. 
from Houses can be made out of small 
iction. | cardboard boxes by cutting down the 
re of sides as illustrated in A, and pasting 
early | on a paper roof B. The chimney is 
lustra- § @ paper tube poked through a hole 
Tire is = in the roof and the windows and 
h edi- § doors are painted on. 
dvear. | 
palace 
et he . Sky scrapers to indicate cities can 
e, liv- § be made out of tall and short boxes. 
street § (. The state capitol is also made out 
a“ § of boxes. D. Very satisfactory domes 
s EB . 
os ; — can be made of dried orange, grape- 
> -& . . e ° . 
ren § fruit or lemon rinds, painted or gilt- 
1 lived § od 
ry ed. 
ie day § 
». and ; 
Oo un- § 
ded to 
eshine 
0. was 
ru in 
lanent 
he ex- 
two- 
active 
finite E. Sheep made by covering 2 
-grad- — crossed doll clothespins with cotton. 
ection F. Animals made by drawing or 
ca. — pasting pictures on a fold of card- 
| board. Top parts of bodies are pasted 
) together and legs are spread apart. 
; G. Modelled clay animals. 
t ; 
; 
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H. Sacks of grain are small bags 
of sand or salt with the top corners 
tied. 
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% 
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I. Cardboard pick and ‘shovel jor 
mining. 

J. Oil derrick made of two hair- 
pins wound with thread. Tie together 
at top and stick legs in clay base. 

K. Bottle top oil tank. 


A floor map of the state or country 
I 


you are studying is easy to make and 
lots of fun! 


& 


L. Draw outline of state on corru- 
gated cardboard. 


H 


J 


M. Cover map with papier mache. 
building up hills, etc. (Papier mache 
can be made of boiled torn newspa- 
per pulp mixed with boiled corn- 
starch.) Press in small mirrors for 
lakes. Paint lowlands in greens and 








SEPTEMBER 


1949 






Suggestions 
or making 
floor maps 


browns, and mountains violet with 
calcimine. Locate industries, etc., and 
show them by placing animals o1 
building, etc., on the map. 








Pp R 


.¢) 


O. Doll clothespin men can_ be 
painted in different colors to show 
population. 


(Continued on page 36) 





Melons, fruits, etc., such as P, Q, 
and R are made of clay seeds or ber- 
ries. 


S. Trees for orchards or forests 
are made of scraps of sponge painted 
Matchstick trunks are set in 
clay bases. 

T. Pine 


green forests. 


green. 


cones make good ever- 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T. C. U. will protect you. 


® “TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS” 4 
1 8138 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. . 
I aminterested in knowing about your Protective 1 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story. 
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Intensely Interesting! 


Nature Magazine 


Brings you the refreshing 
breath of the outdoors—stim- 
ulates a greater interest, en- 
joyment, and understanding 
of Nature. Here is a maga- 
zine of truly lasting appeal, 
one that never grows old. 


NATURE 
MAGA- 
ZINE — for 
every lover 
of Nature, 
for every- 
one, for 
every mem- 
ber of your 
family! 





JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

538 S. Clark Street, Dept. 048 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

(C0 Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE 
for one year at $4.00. 


(0 Send me NATURE MAGAZINE and 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for one 
year at $7.00. 


Name 


Address 














U. Fences are made of crossed 
tooth picks. 

Trains, W., made of small boxes, 
spools, bottle tops, etc., can run on 
tracks, V., made of strips of paper 
laid across tooth-pick ties. 





Talking Shop 


(Continued from page 29) 


Job Future.” and it is especially in- 
tended for girl graduates of high 
schools. 


Soap Sculpture 

“Small sculptures that utilize a 
working médium as common and in- 
expensive as soap are as artistically 
important as carvings executed from 
marble, ivory, alabaster, and jade.” 
This was the consensus of opinion of 
the distinguished art jury which 
judged the National Soap Sculpture 
Committee’s 22nd Annual Competi- 
tion for Small Sculptures. The win- 
ners received cash awards totalling 
$3.150, donated by Procter & Gam- 
ble. 

In our town this last summer there 
was quite a flurry of soap carving 
activity among the younger genera- 
tion for some time after a movie on 
soap sculpture techniques was shown 
at the local library. The parents all 
seemed glad to have their offspring 
occupied in such a quiet manner. 
even though they found themselves 
fresh out of soap at crucial moments. 
One mother kept herself supplied 
with shampoo by dissolving the chips 
off the old block of soap in a jar of 
water. 


Tale of Imported Parrot 





(Continued from page 17) 


**Zealand! 


strange voice. 


Zealand!’ came a 
I looked all around 
me. East, west. north, south, up and 
down, leeward and windward, this- 
ward and that-ward. But no one was 
to be seen. Then I saw a funny-look- 
ing bird standing on a fallen tree. It 
was Percy. He. too. had had a tough 
struggle in the storm. 

“Of course Percy was trying to tell 
me that I was on a small island in the 
New Zealand group. 

“Just as I started to climb down 
out of the tree, a tribe of angry na- 
tives popped out of the wet bushes. 
They danced around my tree for a 


few minutes. I just hung on up there, § 


scared stiff and wet as a jellyfish. 


ea 


Pa Se: 


re 





FUER: PORE NENT 


Then one of the natives took out his 8 


stone axe and began chopping down 
my palm tree. 

“I gave up and climbed down. 

“The natives took me straightway 
to their village nearby. They jabber- 
ed in their native language. and all 
the time IT kept wondering what they 
would do with me. 

“Finally I asked one of them right 
out loud, but 
understand me. 


f course he couldn't 


“*Totem pole! Totem pole!” came 
Percy’s voice fom a nearby bush. 

“Percy had followed me. Now. | 
knew the natives planned to make a 
totem pole out of me, and it looked 
like they were going to get away 
with it. 

“Later I found out Percy had 
learned a little English from an old 
shipwrecked sailor. He had probably 
followed me to make conversation in 
English and to brush up on some new 
words. 

“Right then came loud shouting 
from the other end of the island. The 
natives all ran toward the shouting. 
forgetting me completely. But they 
knew very well, and so did I. that I 
couldn't get far away. 

“So I took Percy out of the bush 
and tucked him into my flight jacket. 
Then went to the shore 
where all the excitement was. There 
I found my flying boat had drifted 
up to the beach. It had ridden out 
the storm, minus the wings-and the 
two wing motors. 


we down 


The nose motor 


was still in place. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Make Your Own Lantern Slides 
SLIDECRAFT 


Write for free sample and prices, Dept. A. 
Dealers solicited. 

SLIDECRAFT COMPANY 

South Orange, N. J. 


IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate 
burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pic- 
tures, brass and cop- 
per craft, etc. 

Write for catalog 

JA9-49 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7 





ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL 





Earn extra money by making artificial flowers at 
home Beautiful wood fibre large package 4° 

Crepe paper Reed or Dennison $1.00 dozen folds 
Leaves, wire center Large selection Also a 
nice profit can be made y assembling earrings 
from r eatwires and imported Czechoslovakiar 
Rhinestones Beads Sequins Free Price List 


DALI 5801C West Cermak, Cicero, Ill. 











Tools . . Books. . Patterns... Designs. 


handling chorges. 


Dept. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 





LEATHERCRAFT KITS 


No tools or extras are needed when you 
use the handicraft kits put out by the Robert 
J. Golka Co. of Brockton, Mass. Sixty dif- 
ferent items at surprisingly low prices. Send 
6 cents in stamps for our illustrated Op- 
portunity Booklet. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO., Dept. A 


ee Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 
Thousands of items for the Leathercroft 
teacher ond student..Leather supplies.. 


Art projects * Send 10¢ today to cover 


RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
JA-9, 245 South Spring St. 








400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 





FOR FUN! FOR PROFIT! 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Make your own Leather Novelties, Belts and Bags in 
spare time. A hobby you will love. Complete kits and 
equipment for tooling, carving and embossing at very 
low cost. Send 10c for catalog describing tools, leathers 
and instructions. Your !0c refundable on Ist order. 


JONAS HANDICRAFT (Dept. JA) 


32 Frankfort St. New York 7. N. Y. 


PRP PIP PPP LLLP LLL LOLOL EL OL IPL OL LLL OLS 


MAKE GLAMOROUS COSTUME JEWELRY. The New 
est and the Latest. ‘‘The Glitter Bird’’ and matching 
earrings. instructions,, and materials to make $10.00 
jewelry—only $2.00. ‘‘Rainbow Corsage’’ and matching 
earrings, instructions and materials to make $10.00 


jewelry—-only $2.00. ‘‘Special.’’ Both sets for $3.00 


Hobbies Illustrated, Box 21, Dept. M. A., Oakland 4 
Calif. 


PLPLAPLDPLLDPLDOLDPLDODDDDPLLDODDOLDOLD LORDS 


HOROMIA LU 


SHELLCRAFT! MAKE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
SHELL JEWELRY—Earn money selling what 
you make. “No experience needed.”’ Large 
illustrated catalog of supplies and instructions! 
10c. (Buy direct from manufacturer) complete 
line of shells, discs, pin backs, etc. 
Pace’s, Cortez 3, Fla. 


“MOAN TAN 


cameos, 


SEPTEMBER 1949 


“But the natives wouldn’t go near 
it. They were afraid of it. I had to 
laugh when I found out that Kane 
had finally awakened. He had rigged 
up his radio apparatus as a loud- 
speaker. Every time the natives got 
Kane 


spine-chilling 


make a_ weird. 
the loud- 


speaker and scare them away. 


near, would 


noise over 

“Of course I strode right up and 
inspected the nose motor—Percy and 
[. It looked all right to me. While 
Kane held the natives off. I got the 
motor started. She still had plenty 
of kick, and the propeller bit right 
into the wind. I revved her up and 
we roared out to sea, keeping afloat 
just enough so the propeller wouldn't 
strike the water. 

“Soon we sighted a tramp steamer 
that picked us up and took us to San 
Francisco. 

“And that’s how Percy migrated to 
the United States.” 

Tommy and Billy stood up and 
stretched their legs. 

“But, Grandpa,” Tommy asked, 
frowning, “is that a true story?” 

Grandpa lifted one eyebrow. “Pre- 
exactly!” he said. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! Pre-exactly, he 
says!” croaked Percy without the 
slightest trace of a foreign accent. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Grandpa gave Percy a mighty hard 
look. Then he smiled sheepishly at 
the boys and winked. 


Common Patterns 


(Continued from page 6) 

These latter phases of overlapping 
and realistic appearance are evident 
in the picture “Country Scene” paint- 
ed by a young Haitian girl of 13 who 
lives in Trinidad, British West In- 
dies. This picture can easily be rec- 
ognized as the work of an older child 
because of her ability to draw over- 
lapping forms and to use realistic 
perspective. 

These phases of art expression are 
to the work of children all 
over the world. They can communi- 
cate with each other through pictures 
despite language 


common 


barriers. Since 
children are innately sincere and out- 
going in their expressions, some de- 
gree of understanding and interest 
may be fostered among the young, 
unspoiled members of society through 
exchanges of these simple, honest ex- 
pressions of children of all nations. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


for et 


HANDICRAF 
METALS 


M and COPPER CIRCLES 





Clean, pre-cut, quality metals 
ready to be made quickly into 
attractive trays, coasters and 
other useful items. Priced to fit 
your budget! 





LANKS and 





BRACELET 8 


RECTANGULAR SHEETS 


Of Aluminum, Brass, Copper and 
Stainless Steel...these popular, 
easy-to-work metals will give 
your handicraft work a perfect 
start...and assure lasting beauty. 





“HANDI-JIG” FLUTING TOOL 
can add attractive fluted edges 
...easily and quickly. Send for 
order blank. 
eeeeeeveoeveeee ee ee ee @ 


Write today — for informa- 
tion and prices on the handi- 
craft metals you need! 





The booklet “Making Alumi- 
num Trays and Coasters” and 
the “Copper Metalcraft" 
bulletin are yours for the 
asking. Send for them today. 


METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. JA 
5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 








“Of Course I Want | 


Again This Year” 
Each year thousands of teachers tell us 
how much TEACHER-PLANS have helped 
them. 

TEACHER-PLANS can help you too, as 
they are specially prepared art material 
for use in your school room. Their pur- 
pose is to furnish you original designs 
and clever ideas which can be worked 
into the regular school program. They 


add pleasure, beauty and interest to the 
daily lessons. 

Remember, TEACHER-PLANS are orig- 
inated by former teachers, who know 
from their many years of experience, 
what teachers need and what pupils 
enjoy. 

TEACHER-PLANS are one of the most 
useful and stimulating systems used with 
teaching pupils in the lower, elementary 
grades. Makes your work easier—saves 
you much valuable time. Keeps the 
pupils interested. 

There is a set of TEACHER-PLANS for 
each month of the school year from 
September through April. They are 
mailed to you in four packets, two 
months’ material in each packet, and will 
reach you in time to familiarize yourself 
with them. 


TEACHER-PLANS include 
e Blackboard Borders 
e Window Pictures 
e Large and small posters 
e Room Decorations 
e Christmas Material 
e Other Holiday Material 
e Material for Health, Safety 
and Nature Study 


Each packet is overflowing with art and 
activity material and ideas which will 
prove a boon to the busy teacher, the 
teacher without an art supervisor, or to 
the art teacher herself when the call 
comes for some extra material. 

This year's TEACHER-PLANS contains all 
NEW and ORIGINAL material PRINTED 
in actual size on the proper color of 
paper. 

Entire year's service, September through 
April only $2.98 postpaid. 


FREE If you send remittance in full 
with your order, we will send you 
FREE, a SPECIAL packet of CHRISTMAS 
MATERIAL. 





Serving Teachers nationally since 1927 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dpt. C-1 


5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1949-50: 
[] Here is $2.98 for a full year's service 
and FREE Christmas material. 


(] Send me full year's service at $2.98. 
| will remit on or before October 10th. 


1) Send $1.00 for big Fall (Sept.-Oct.) 


packet. (Included on regular service.) 
If you remit by check add 5c 


NAME ..... 
IIS sssseesarssssepiaseiaconsvie Smee 











where 


Lesson plan for parents 


(Continued from page 25) 


there books 


where they 


are good 


be done to him. 


nected with learning to read. 


children at school. 


The last point I shall give is that 
Without interest one finds 
any job hard; learning to read is no 
Therefore, we base begin- 
ning reading on the child’s interest. 

From this last point you are ready 
to call attention to specific work that 
is being done by your children. Re- 
mind the mothers of the note they 
received inviting them to the recent 


of interest. 


exception. 


ee 


composed by the first graders. 


meeting. 


Dear Mother, 

I want you to come to the 
P. T. A. meeting Wednesday at 
o'clock. The first 
will sing a song. 


These the 


three grade 


teacher usually 


sign their own names. 


first week of school. 


There will be several stories dis- 
played in the room that have been 
dictated by the children and used as 
Since they will be 
stories about what the pupils are actu- 
one will have no trouble 
understanding how there would be 


reading material. 
ally doing, 


real interest in them. 


These 
will be displayed in the room: 
Ruth brought some blocks. 
Susie brought some blocks. 
We will play. 
We will have fun. 


We took a walk today. 
We saw two birds. 


We walked in the park. 


You will explain in detail how each 


of the stories came to be written. 


(Continued on next page) 
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and 
are read with pleasure. 
This of course means that for a be- 
ginner in school much reading should 
Another phase of 
good reading environment is a place 
where no pressure or shame is con- 
Here 
you will find is a good place to speak 
of the kind of reading environment 
you are trying to provide for the 


The sentences were 
This 


is an example of such an invitation: 


hecto- 
graphs, but as many children as can 
Talk about 


this great accomplishment for the 


Are we not all 
interested in reading about those ac- 
tivities in which we have taken part? 
are the kinds of stories that 





VU 
History, 
graphy, 
ture come to life in 
casting figurines 
persons, 
birds. 

educators. 





MAKE COLORFUL SEA SHELL 


JEWELRY & NOVELTIES, EASILY! 


Write today for our large 
FREE illustrated catalog 
containing FRER INSTRUC 
TIONS; listing hundreds of 
kits from 20¢ to $3.50; spe 
cial kits for groups and 
schools; FREE DESIGN OF 
THE MONTH CLUB; complete 


wholesale supplies of shells, plastics, cameos, findings. 
and many other crafts, at lowest prices. 
COMPLETE CATALOG EVER ISSUED. 

SHELART—6th St., 


THE MOST 
South—St. 


BERSTED'S Aobly- Craft 


CHILDREN LOVE ART MOLDING 
FOR GRADE RECREATION AND ART 


Petersburg 5, Fla. 















c OVER 100 Progressively de- 
by FLEXIBLE signed for all 
RUBBER age groups. 
( MOLDS... 
(i . FROM WHICH 
TO MOLD... 


geo- 
na- 


of famous 
familiar animals and 
Widely endorsed by 


ICAL DEALER OR WRITE F 


erated Wobbly - Craft. Que 


MONMOUTH ILL 
















HANDICRAFT 
INFORMATION FREE 
TO TEACHERS! ! 


Just off the press, and chock full of 
brand new craft applications, plus all 


of the old standards, here is your 
silent helper for this school term — 
LEISURECRAFTS new 1949-50 “HAND- 
BOOK OF HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES." 


VALUABLE, sectionalized, features on 
each craft with a short description of 
each material; use, technique and ap- 
plication. 


SEND today for your FREE copy of 
“HANDBOOK OF HANDICRAFT SUP- 
PLIES!” 


Leisurecrafts 
“West's largest handicraft supplier” 


907 S. Hill, Dept. C, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MAKE SIGNS AND NOVELTIES—use 
precision cut Alphabet and numeral sten- 
cils. Complete set 1” high—$1.00, 11/2” 


—$1.15, 2”——$1.40, 242"—$1.50, 3”°— 
$1.75, 4”——$2.00 postpaid. Check or 
money order only. Address: 
MAILCRAFT 
BOX K 


6367 Wilshire Blvd. 
Leos Angeles 36, Calif. 








A COMPLETE 
Line of 
Supplies 
We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 
reation Centers, Camps, Vacation Bible 
Schools, 4-H clubs, and County Home 
Bureaus. 


Send for our big, free catalogue. 
CHICAGO 
Craft Service 


509 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10 


SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 











ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 


Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON. FLORIDA 


Atseo “OSCAR” 
Artists Manikin 





THE 
FOR THE ARTIST 
21 inches high. 


PERFECT ‘GIFT’ 


Made in Old Ivory colored 


plastic. Brass and steel ball socket joints, 
as flexible as the human body, anatomically 
designed. Perfectly balanced, Packed in 
a redwood box. 

Price $35.00 made in u.s.a. 
artists technical supply co. 


8917'4 sunset blvd. los angeles 46, calif. 
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Since you will have many of the 
children’s paintings displayed, you 
can show how some learned to write 
their name because they felt a need 
for knowing how in order to avoid 
getting their pictures mixed up. There 
will also be sentences written on some 
pictures because there are interesting 
statements made about them by the 
children who did the painting. 

Don’t forget the “Helpers’ Chart.” 
This will be a list of jobs to be done 
in the room and the name of the boy 
or girl who is responsible for doing 
that job that day. It looks like this. 


Our Helpers’ Chart 

Mary will arrange the flowers. 

Dick will water the potted plants. 
John and Sarah will feed the goldfish. 
Barbara will keep the books in place. 

The children’s name cards will be 
in evidence. 

Give plenty of time to the values 
of the trips you have taken with the 
children, such as to visit the school 
cafeteria, to Mildred’s home to see 
the kittens, to watch the carpenters 


the new house near the 
school building, to see a neighbor's 
flower garden, etc. 

During all the discussion try to 
help the mothers to feel free to ask 
questions, but remember to talk in a 
general way, and always use unknown 
cases as illustrations rather than chil- 
dren you are teaching at present. 
When questions are being asked 
someone will be sure to ask for spe- 
cific help with her child who is one 
of your present pupils. Then you will 
have an opportunity to explain that 
the needs of children are different 
and it would be better to talk with 
each one individually about how she 
can help her own child. Then is the 
time to make plans for individual 
conferences. Unless you can think of 
a better plan, set aside one afternoon 
each week or let mothers schedule a 
conference ahead. 


work on 


In my opinion there are no lessons 
one can teach that will help begin- 
ners more than such a “lesson” taught 
to their mothers! 





E.M.B. 


No. 15 (15 players) 
2 No. 17 Triangles, with beaters 


i”. ae $1.20 
& Pr, No. 22 Rhythm Sticks @ .07.... .42 
2 Pr. No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35....... .70 
2 No. 29 Hand Bells @ .20......... .40 
| Pr. No. 117 Cymbals (may be 

used singly) . 1.25 
| No. 8! Hand Drum, with 

beater 2.50 
| Teacher's Manual .................... 1.00 





Total Value $7.72 
Special School Price $5.65 


No. 22 (20-22 players) 
3. No.17 Triangles, with beaters 


BR hea 1.80 
2 No. 29 Hand Bells @ .20........ 40 
3 No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35...... 1.05 
| No. 65 Tambourine ............:00 1.80 
| Pr. No. 117 Cymbals (may be 

ee Ee Seer ae 1.25 


30 E. Adams St. 


Your Rhythm Band— 


An ever-popular program feature! 


Equip your new rhythm band 
at a substantial saving — 
COMPLETE, BALANCED RHYTHM BAND OUTFITS 


Vitalize your music teaching — Organize a fascinating 
educaticnal rhythm band — Send for catalog, Now. 


EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 


8 Pr. No, 22 Rhythm Sticks @ .07.... .56 

| No. 81 Hand Drum, with 
ER 2.50 

| Teacher's Manual ...........c00::000 1.00 





Total Value $10.36 
Special School Price $8.00 


No. 30 (30-36 players) 
4 No. 198 Triangles, with beaters 

a” phase ed Tale $3.20 
4 No. 44 Wrist Bells @ .35....... 1.40 
10 No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35.... 3.50 
12 Pr. No. 33 Rhythm Sticks @ .10.. 1.20 
3 No.65 Tambourines @ 1.80.. 5.40 
| Pr. No. 117 Cymbals (may be 


GUN. SERINE. <x ts cssvacs <ocisotncsoorian 1.25 
| ne eee 1.35 
I Teacher's Manual .............0c00+ 1.00 





Total Value $18.30 
Special School Price $14.50 





Chicago 3, Illinois 
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> . 
SJEWELRY FINDINGS} 
© Earwires © Box Clasps © Chain © Cameos § 
© Scatter Pins © Pinbacks © Moonstones § 
We have in tock a most complete supply of ¢ 
PLASTIC and METAL FINDINGS. A_ selection ¢ 
of SPRING RINGS, JUMP RINGS, EARRING § 
CARDS, MOON GLO BEADS, CEMENT etc. § 
Send for our up to the minute complete illustrated 
> literature including price listing Full refund 
with your first order. Send for your copy. NOW 
> ONLY 20c 4 
y Myles-Herber, 1360 W. Hicks St., N. Y. 67, N. Y. 2 
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THE ANSWER 


TOA TEACHER'S PRAYER 








ART MOLDING — the 
quiet, comstructive pastime 


to keep students absorbed! 


Ideal for all school projects, Hobby- 
Craft offers choice of over 100 
different flexible rubber molds, 13 
complete kits! 


Brings history, graphy, 
nature to tte f Widely 
endorsed by educators. 
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Members of the FUN AND PROFIT CLUB 


are having fun (and making money, too!) 
Every month they receive a ‘“‘surprise pack- 
age’ containing a NEW Handicraft Kit. Each 
Kit costs members only $1 (it’s worth $1.50!) 
and makes articles worth $2 or more. Many 
members make extra dollars selling jewelry, 
novelties, ete., made with FUN AND PROFIT 
KITS. Each Kit contains all supplies and 
instructions (no special tools or skill needed!) 
PLUS a folio of MONEY-MAKING ideas or 
selling the things you make. We invite YOU 
to join our unique club . . NOW! 


eeeee 


TAVGOL NOdNOD SIHL TIVW 











FUN AND PROFIT CLUB 

156-A East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 

[] t enclose $10 for 12-month’s 
(You save $2!) 

[} | enclose $1. Send me this month’s Kit. 

{) Send me FREE details about your club. 


membership. 


Name 
Address 
City & State.. 
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Teaching Tactics 


(Continued from page 26) 

SCIENCE: Collections of pressed flow- 
ers, leaves. bird booklets. rocks and 
minerals, shells. wood and seed col- 
lections, and grass or grain dis- 
plays. 

HANDWORK: Carvings. modeling. 
hooked rugs. portfolios. 

ART: Printing. designs, color. 

GARDENING: Exhibits of flowers, flow- 
er arrangements. vegetables, ar- 
rangements for table decoration. 

HOME: Some of the pupils had canned 
fruits and vegetables and made jelly 
during the summer months. and 
these canned foods were displayed. 

HOBBIES: Coin and stamp collections. 
needlework, sewing. 

PATRIOTISM: Patriotic 
American Flag. 

PETS: Several pupils exhibited pet 


emblems. 


rabbits, chickens, and cats. 
cLuBs: 4-H and Scout exhibits were 

shown. 

Booths selling cookies. cold drinks. 
candy. and peanuts were favorites of 
both old and young. 

An afternoon at 
home and 


the fair brings 
school closer. creates a 
keener school spirit and pride in in- 
dividual work. and enables parents to 
realize the value of hobbies and out- 
side interests that intermingle with 
formal classroom activities through- 
out the school year. The following 
year the children’s enthusiasm will 
be revived, and the majority will start 
planning for the next year’s fair far 
in advance. One year our school en- 
joyed a school fair in the fall and a 
similar one in the spring, which we 
called “Field Day.” 

Arleva DeLany, 


Eugene, Oregon 


A Place for Everything 

I find children coming into a new 
classroom have difficulty learning the 
exact location of the common working 
tools. 

Take a sheet of cardboard 18’’x22”. 
On one side of the cardboard draw 
the drawers of your desk. Number 
each drawer. Now indicate by num- 
ber where to find the item in the 
On the margin write the 
names of articles found in that draw- 
er. Arrows may be used as indicators. 

Use boxes to keep the articles sort- 
ed, then add a corner for any special 


drawer. 


(Continued on page 41) 





MERRIBEE ART 
Dept. 339 22 








STAMPED LINENS ) 


Direct from Manufacturer to You! 
YOU PAY ONLY I/2 CATALOG PRICE 





Over 100 new kems-—piliow cases, seamless 
pillow tubing, show sheets, scarts, bridge sets, 
sets, tablecioth 


FREE 


24 PAGE 
CATALOG 





spreads, aprons, intants’ garments, imported 
Linens and Novelties. Complete embroidering 
instructions free. it's easy. We pay the post. 


age. Write 
EMBROIDERY CO. 


West 21st St.. New York 10, N.Y. 





Something for 
EACH Child 
TO MAKE 

can be found in the new 
1949 FUN WITH FELT 
Instruction Manual and 
Catalog. 


Send 25¢ today 
for your copy 


FUN with FELT CORP. 


390-J Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 























HANDICRAFTS in the 
Southern Highlands 





More than fifty crafts 
all 


Enter almost any time. 


taught. Classes year. 


Where To Get What, a directory list- 
ing over 200 addresses of firms supply- 
ing equipment and materials for handi- 
crafts. Sent for 25c mailing cost. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Dept. P. PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 








7 SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC ART 


Non-technical book for beginners, teachers, 
reference Many detailed drawings and 
patterns showing how to make pottery and 
ceramic jewelry Tells how to glaze, stack 


ond fire kilns, make molds, etc. 
Only $1.25 postpaid 
FRE, List containing complete line of 
supplies and useful information. 
Lane Gehrvor ern douse 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 


Dept. JA, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 


Send for NEW Handbook and Price 







































JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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VITIES 





Call me Goldy 


(Continued from page 7) 


and let their sandwiches roll in the 
dust. 

“Take some of my sandwiches,” 
said Randy. “to make up for all that 
candy you're always giving people.” 

Jack and Judy stopped crying and 
began to smile instead. 

“We'll bring you some fudge to- 
morrow,” they promised. 

Inside, Sarah was drawing a pic- 
ture in colored chalk on the black- 
board. 

“Hurry!” cried Randy. “Sarah’s 
drawing a picture, and it’s sure to be 
good!” 

“T’ll draw you one on paper to take 
home,” said Sarah, looking just as 
pleased as Bobby had. 

It was wonderful how much better 
Randy felt, now that he had told 
everybody some of the nice things 
he knew about them. Everybody else 
must have felt better, too, because 
they all crowded around Randy, and 
Bobby said, “Be on my side in the 
spelldown, Randy.” 

“Just call me Goldy,” said Randy. 
grinning until every speck of his 
braces showed. 

He was thinking that he must re- 
member to take Doris a lollypop and 
Puffy an extra-big bone for helping 
him figure out how to make friends. 


Peanut Dolls 
(Continued from page 11) 


Use black paper for making belts. 
Buckles may be cut out of silver 
paper. Ribbons for the girls’ hair 
may be made of crepe paper and tied 
or pasted in the hair. Boutonniers for 
the men’s lapels may be cut out of 
paper and pasted on the lapels. The 
dolls are then complete. 

To make dogs, pick out peanuts 
that have two parts. Use one for the 
head and the other for the body. 
Draw the eyes, nose and mouth in 
India ink and punch holes in the body 
part of the legs and tail. Cut slits 
for the ears. Use match sticks for 
the legs. Cover a piece of wire with 
tissue paper for the tail. Cut the ears 
out of wood and glue on all the parts. 

To make hens and roosters, use pea- 
nuts that are pointed on one end. 
Punch holes for the legs and bills, Cut 
slits in the top for the combs and tails. 


SEPTEMBER 


1949 


Use match sticks for the legs and cut 


the combs, bills and tails out of wood 
and glue them all in. 

Color the combs bright red and 
make a dot on each side of the head 
with India ink for the eyes. Mount 
them on a small piece of wood. Make 
two holes in the wood and glue the 
legs in. Then glue on the toes, and 


your hens and roosters are finished! 








(Continued from page 40) 
equipment you may need in your 
particular field. 

Place the chart in front of the room 
each year for the first few weeks. 

You will be pleased to find that 
much confusion will be avoided. 
Margaret B. Aaron, 
Strattanville, Pa. 


New Horizons in Teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 


and interesting 





f aloud before entire class. 


w 





expression and acting. 


5. Use short period of intensive practice rather 


i 
| than many weeks. 
' 6. Remember director does little acting; he 
causes others to act. 
i = ab inated 
| 7. Be definite as to responsibilities. 
8. Be patient and persistent. 
= ' a 





Success-Tips for Amateur Directors 

1. Choose play of merit, adapted to actors. 

2. Cast the characters by individual tryouts or 
by group choice after the play has been read 


. Be sure actors get spirit of characters. 


4. Insist upon early memorization so that more 
} attention may be given at the practices to 


Suggestions for Actors 
. When part is assigned and 
understood, memorize it. 


. Play downstage 


\ g. Be resourceful; if break in play, cover the error. 


. Live your character. Observe persons like character. 
. During practice, listen to the director. 
. Practice with your properties or similar things. 


. Enunciate clearly; see that voice carries to rear. 


near footlights. Wait for laughs. 


7. If someone steps in front of you, move. ‘ 


8. Always show reaction to what’s happening. i 


10. Gesture with hand away from the audience. | 


11. Avoid turning so your back is toward, audience. | 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real chewing enjoyment. 
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The above information is from Purdue University —Exten- 
sion Service Club Work, West LaFayette, Indiana. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 

find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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The Magazine 
with a Vision 





PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER 


The only country-wide Educational 

Magazine published in the South. 

Now in its 54th year of service to 
the schools. 


IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable 
library of best Educational Reading 
from experts in the field of education. 


You will receive in the 10 issues, help 
on: 
School Administration and Super- 
visions 
Classroom Methods and Projects 
Health, Physical Training and En- 
tertainment 
Opening Exercises, Religious Train- 
ing 


Stories and Songs for the Auditor- 
ium Hour 


Help on all the 
branches 


Articles on music, 
School decoration 


Help on Club programs, 
Funds 


School Libraries and a discussion 
of new books 


$3.00 per Year of 10 Issues 
2 Yrs. for $5.00 3 Yrs. for $7.50 


common school 


drawing and art 


Raising 


Subscription prices advance 
October 30 to $4.00 a year 





THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
DEPT. JAA 


Morristown, Tenn. ee 


Gentlemen: 
T am returning this coupon with $.................. 


for which please send me PROGRESSIVE 


TEACHER 1 year...........; 2 years....._....; 
FS FORT Brecrccccennes 

I scaiiiniciesctpusvsaiinbvvtiiestaentipsaisenasianiabtainebbaiiabiin 
ee I i cierenemeasteeereineeiiseniininiainnwtaseniiiesnsiailinaiads 
TOIT cisnesncceniiencniseseenscciomnninn, MOR <scssiininnniaitiag 


Please put X in box below, indicating NEW, 


renewal, or renewal but has expired. 
( ) New ( ) Renewal 
( ) Renewal, but Expired 

















First Things First 


(Continued from page 15) 


Now you see him 
TED: And when you've about given 
up hope—like in that last ball game 
remember? There he was! Just as 
though he’d dropped from the sky. 
Enter Harry Bond 
HARRY: (Entering unnoticed) : 
dropped from which sky? 


now you don’t. 


WHO 


EVERYBODY: (Startled, wheeling 
around): HAR-RY! 
HARRY: (Stooping to drop wood back 


behind fire) : Here’s some more wood 
-there’s a pile behind that pine over 
there. Where’s the corn, Cathie? 
CATHERINE: Here. 
won't get sand in it. 


Covered up so it 


JOHN: And here are the sticks. Not 
very good points, I guess. 
SUE: Never you mind, John. Any- 


how, they wont break off and drop 
the corn right into the fire the way 
MY sticks do. 


HARRY: (Counts): One-two-three- 
four—and me. WHERE ARE all the 
others? 


CATHERINE: Finishing up the bunks 
and unpacking. 

SUE: Catherine’s mother Ted's 

mother say we have to be in bed 

IN bed mind—at nine sharp. That 

means you boys, too, you know. 


and 


JOHN: That’s right. Mr. Burrows 
said “First gong—clear up, fire out, 


and good-night. Second 


der the covers. 


gong—un- 
Third gong—anybody 
caught is a dead duck and he can’t 
get out tomorrow night!” 

HARRY: We'd better get organized 
here. (Picks up blanket) you. John. 
help spread this blanket over the logs. 
It gets cold in a little while. 

suE: (Impulsively) : 
thing. 


Let’s sing some- 
That will bring the others. 
(The five children squat on the 
sand around the fire. Some put corn 
on sticks and begin to roast it. They 
sing—and one by one out of the shad- 
ows come the other children who get 
sticks and corn and join the happy 
group. Space in front of fire left clear 
for audience’s view. Five characters 


well placed.) 

HARRY: (Music ended,looks around) : 
Well! Here we are! Let’s get going. 
LOOK OUT FOR THOSE’ POINTED 
sticks. We don’t want any accidents 
around here. 

TED: Close in well around Harry so 


he doesn’t disappear into thin air! 


JOHN: 


(Drawls the word): 
We're all curious about you. Say, § 
how does it FEEL to be in the lime- 
light? ; 
HARRY: 
you ask me. 


Y-E-s! 


Queer sort of limelight—if § 


SUE: (Gently): You might as well 
tell what you’re up to, Harry. They 
won't give you any peace until you 
do. I KNOW. 

HARRY: (Stands looks over 
crowd): so. Ganging up on me, eh? 
CATHERINE: You might as well tell, 
Harry. (To others) It’s a keen idea, 
gang. 

SEVERAL: Come on, Harry. Be a 
-tell us! (Group busy roasting 
testing it, maybe eating it— 
looking at speaker each time in in- 
terest.) 


erect, 


aA ia ta ea et eae 


RMR 


sport- 


Cyst 


corn, 


HARRY: All right, 1 wiLL. But, re- 
member—yYOU ASKED FOR IT! 


JOHN: Quit stalling, Bond. 

HARRY: (Pause—corn poised in air, 
all eyes on Harry speaking): Well— 
it’s this way. There were two high 
school boys in the cottage next to ours 
this summer. We got to be good 


ETO RIEL SEE LE DIT ee ae Tee eG ae ee 


friends. They work HARD at school... 
SEVERAL: (Break in with GROANS.) 
HARRY: (Waits for silence, speaks) 


slowly—deliberately) : You see, 
They lost — their Dad. (Pause.) | 
They say they haven’t time to —to 
waste. They have to get through in 
the shortest time possible. 
JOHN: Maybe they wouldn't 
quitting school! 


a 


ROE 


mind 


ee 


HARRY: No wise cracks, Mister. This 7 
is the real thing. They know they? 
have to at least get through high. If 
learned some lessons myself. . . d 
TED: Out with it, Harry. 1 
HARRY: I got to thinking. (Thought- 

fully) Why should a fellow wait till 

something happens to his Dad . ] 
before he gets down to work. If 


thought about myself—and my Dad. 
I lay there in my bed on the veranda 
and just stared up at the sky—with 
my hands under my head. And— 
just—THOUGHT. 

JOHN: Your work’s all right, Harry. 
You don’t have to feel that bad. 
HARRY: I get it. But, it’s got to be 
more than that if I work my plan. | 
want to see where I’m going. I fig- 
ure—well, you all know how much I} 
like games—and I figure if I work 
this new plan I won’t have that awful f 
guilty feeling every time I go off for 
a game! 


ET a ae 
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IVITIESS 


CATHERINE: I NEVER suspected that 
you cared when Mother and Dad kept 
reminding you about your lessons, 
Harry. I NEVER DID! 


HARRY: Of course I wouldn’t let on. 
But. do you know what those two 
high school boys do? Listen to TuIs! 
They have a typewriter. At noon, in 
fifteen minutes, they catch up on all 
notes taken that morning, or any 
odd bits of work that need doing. 
Right after four they dash home. have 
an egg-malted-milk, and then finish 
up all notes from the afternoon. In 
so many minutes flat—just like that. 
They said to me—“See. Bond?” they 
said. “Then all our troubles are over. 
We finish our school work first. Jobs 
come next—and then we're FREE to 
play. And Boy do we play! Only 
chumps dawdle over work!” Well. 
THAT'S what they said. 

JOHN: Sounds kind of all right. 
HARRY: But you have to start the 
year right. You can’t get behind with 
one lesson. So far I’m okay. So far! 
SUE: But none of us has a typewriter, 
Harry! 


HARRY: (Happily): I mean to have 
one. I do odd jobs. It all adds up. 
TED: So THAT’S where you disappear 
to. 


HARRY: That's right. And when I feel 
lazy and wish I didn’t have jobs, I 
close my eyes and see that typewriter. 
Boy, oh boy, I’m off like a shot! 
JOHN: I kind of think T’ll try it my- 
self. 

HARRY: Nice going! Catch up at 
noon, John, and at four on little 
things. I work hard after supper for 
one hour—poorest subject if I’ve no 
homework. 

CATHERINE: There’s one catch. You 
haven't been playing much, Harry. 
You're going to get tired of all this 
work. I just know you are. 

HARRY: (Determined): There’s lots 
of time to play! You know what? 
SEVERAL: NO. What—? 

HARRY: It all depends on how hard 
you put your mind on the job you’re 
doing. Why, I used to spend a WHOLE 
evening studying — and not get a 
thing done. 


suE: Don’t I know! You felt sorry 


for yourself and wished you didn’t 
have to do that old arithmetic . . . or 
that composition that had to be writ- 
ten. 

HARRY: Guess I’m not the only one 
that’s been in agony. Anyhow, Sue. 
now it’s different. I say: “Arithmetic,” 
grit my teeth and add, “I'll be through 
with you in fifteen minutes!” I make 
myself get right at it—and not think 
another thing until I close that 
arithmetic book. “After all.” i say to 
myself, “Who’s in command here. 
anyhow? I am!” 

JOHN: That's telling it! 

HARRY: And did I get a surprise? 
Why. after the first week the fight 
was over. It keeps getting. smoother 
all the time. 

CATHERINE: (Shyly confessing): I’ve 
been doing it, too. (Adding happily) : 
It’s a wonderful feeling—to know you 
can play—or just dream—and the 
work isn’t waiting to be done. 

suE: I’m terrible about putting things 
off, Catherine. I don’t think I could 
ever really settle down like that and 
tell myself to do it—and really do. it! 


(Continued on page 44) 





Every school needs good 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such 


ROYALTY-FREE plays 


Dramatic material is vitally important in your school. More and more teachers 
are using plays for instruction as well as recreation in the class- 


room and assembly hall. Thousands of teachers 
depend for their dramatic material on PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young People. 


Each month during the school year—October 
through May—PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 
new plays by writers of high caliber. There are 
plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: 
comedy, biography, history, science, patriotism, 
Every holiday, every outstanding event or occa 
sion, has its own play. The plays are grouped 
according to the various age levels, from elemen 
tary through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays 








leading writers for young people as Gladys 
Hasty Carroll, Lavinia Davis, Moritz Jagendorf, 
Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, 
Helen Louise Miller, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 
Betty Smith, and Margaret Widdemer. With 
such authors as these, no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting 
and timely! 


Here is a never-ending variety of plays for 
every occasion, in convenient and inexpensive 
form. To receive these economical and time- 
saving issues of PLAYS each month during the 
school year, send the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 





further payment. 





The plays may be used with simple 
lighting as part of the regular classroom procedure to teacn 
lessons of history, geography, and democracy. Or they may 
be produced with full costuming and lighting for assembly 
or special presentation. Each issue of PLAYS contains a sex 
tion on production notes for the plays in the issue. 


published in the magazine ROYALTY-FREE. For the sub- : PLAYS. Inc. 
scription price of $3.00 a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues con- : ; 
taining well over a hundred new plays—less than three cents 
a play. Any or all of these plays may be produced with no 


Please enter 


costumes and no 


Name 


Address 


City 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


subscription(s) for 
(1 year $3.00 


[] Check or money order enclosed, 


year(s) to PLAYS. 
2 years $5.00) 


CI Send Bill. 


Zone State 
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= poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 
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, trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
a4 i sions, citizenship and nature study. 

5 \\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.06 In Regular Ink—502 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
ations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills. 
eacher’s key. 
In Heetograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—40c 
\BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
Ydrawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—30c 
SCIENCE STU DIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
- on common birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
fae Combines nature study, art and reading. 
am, In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35c 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lIllustrations are new, 
, large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
yon? Bow ) large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades 
\ In Heetograph. Ink—$1.00 

\ Y CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
4\, fundamental principles of musie notation, theory, 
A. \ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musieal in- 
Wstruments, composers, etc. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35c 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month. 
. Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
: m\" designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
color and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United State’, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 
In Hectograph Ink—50c 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
book of full-page dra®ings to be used separately or 
$N put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT—Schoolroom decor- 
ations and art projects for school holidays. Things 
N to do, make, paste, color.or draw. Keep your pupils 
Nbusy—learning while doing. Heetograph Ink—$1.00 
pt \o HILDREN OF ALL LANDS—Full-page pictures of 
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children of different lands in historic and typical 
costumes, Full directions for coloring and complete 
teacher’s manual with descriptive poems. 

\\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
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CATHERINE: Yes, you can, Sue. You 
just take a deep breath and close 
your eyes as though you were going 
to be the first one under when the 
water was icy cold 
y. “Arithmetic!” 
SELF DO IT. 
run around. 


and then you 
AND MAKE YOUR- 
Don’T LET 
I haven't given in once, 


your mind 


Sue. (Proudly) I’m not going to. 
either! 

HARRY: Well! Now. you know. 
THAT'S the way it is in the Bond home. 


We did surprise Mom and Dad. 

SUE: Have they caught on? 

HARRY: You know Dad. 

CATHERINE: And Mother! They never 
grow up. First thing we knew they 
were telling us they still do the same 
thing about jobs they don’t like 
doing. 

TED: I’m beginning to think every- 
body has to figure 
along. 

JOHN: I guess maybe that’s right. To 


out wavs to get 


us kids it looks as if grown-ups just [ 


wish for a thing and 
it is. 

SUE: Don’t fool yourself, John. They 
work like us. 

HARRY: (Looking around): 
where’s ALL the CORN? 
TED: 
on it and finished it up in a hurry. 
HARRY: Fine 
Are you with me? 
SEVERAL: Sure—SURE 
do? 

HARRY: Let’s see . 
of us here. 


pronto—there 


Sa-Y — 


WHAT do we 


. There are twelve 
All good chums. Why 
couldn’t we make it a sort of club. 
If anyone wants to join us—it means 
he has caught on and likes it. What 
say? 


BOYS: AGREED! E 
GIRLS: Oh—that’s a WONDERFUL idea. F 
HARRY: Then it’s the “FIRST THINGS 
FIRST CLUB.” All year! And, gang, 
that means school work first—then 
jobs—and last but not least—FUN. 

ALL (As a gh promising): First 


SoU ND ae BELL. 
HARRY: The gong—Clear up! 
TED: I'll do the fire! 

JOHN: Whoever’s late... 


ALL: (Rushing and laughing): IS A § 


DEAD DUCK! 


(Curtain) 
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The Revised 1949 Edition of 


THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM 
by Emma Bauer Golden 
The book all Kindergarten Teachers have been waiting for! 


The subject matter of this book falls logically into 
two sections: “Guides for the Kindergarten Teacher” 
and “Source of Materials for Activity Units in the 
Kindergarten.” At the conclusion of each chapter 
will be found an exhaustive bibliography of supple- 
mental readings and materials. 

With the increased birth rate of recent years, more 
and more children are reaching the age when pre- 
school training (nursery and kindergarten) is most 
essential. With the child in the center of the educa- 
tional pattern, the importance of maintaining the 
kindergarten is readily recognized and should be 
given serious consideration in every community. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM is a 
course book and a source book giving definite infor- 
mation on the maintenance and operation of a kin- 
dergarten. It should prove a valuable adjunct to 
the reference book shelf of any kindergarten teacher, 
regardless of her background of experience. It 
should be used as a text or reference book in every 
teacher-training institution training kindergarten 
teachers. It should be on the reference shelf of every 
school administrator concerned with elementary 
education, especially if the kindergarten is not 
included in the curriculum, but contemplated. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, Golden, 370 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PART I 


Guides for the Kindergarten Teacher 

I. The Values of the Kindergarten........... 2. 1 

II. Objectives of the Kindergarten................. a 

III. Expected Growth of the Kindergarten Child... 8 
IV. The Goals to be Reached at the Close of the 
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THE MUSIC STORY HOUR 
By Elyda M. Morphy, Wisconsin School of the Air, University of Wisconsin 
Published October, 1948 


Topay, more than ever before, music 
is a vital part of living. It gives joy and 
satisfaction to all who make its acquain- 
tance. 

Children are certainly entitled to 
share in the enjoyment of music. They 
have a natural love for it and if it is 
given the proper introduction they de- 
velop an enthusiasm that paves the way 
for future growth in appreciation and 
understanding. This applies especially 
to the art of listening to music. The 
radio and the phonograph make it pos- 
sible to bring this phase of music educa- 
tion to its highest development. 

THE MUSIC STORY HOUR offers 
a happy approach to music. It opens 
the gateway to a realm of relaxation, 
stimulation and inspiration. It provides 
a pleasurable musical experience in the 
early years when tastes and attitudes 
are being formed. 








THE 
4609 N. Clark Street 


THE 
MUSIC STORY 
HOUR 





by 


ELYDA M MORPHY 





In vocabulary and language THE MU- 
SIC STORY HOUR is suitable for 
third or fourth grade. List Price, $1.75 


C tren, especially in the lower 
elementary grades, greatly enjoy the de- 
lightful little stories in this book and 
when it is possible to combine these 
stories with music there is added en- 
joyment. It is fun to read about the 
little lead soldiers that lived for a long 
time in a box in the toy shop. There 
is a story of a humble bee that went on 
a trip one day. Indeed, all of the stories 
in THE MUSIC STORY HOUR make 
a strong appeal to all young readers. 
Delightful in themselves, the stories and 
pictures serve as a preparation and in- 
troduction to the music, as they moti- 
vate the listening pleasure and appre- 
ciation of the musical selections to be 
heard on recordings. Suggested record- 
ings are given at the end of each story. 
These phonograph records are easily 
obtained if not on hand and form the 
basis for a library of good music that 
will be a source of enjoyment through- 
out the years, for young and old alike; 
it will be enjoyed by the entire family. 








KING COMPANY — Dept. J-l 
Publishers 


Chicago 40, Illinois 














HAND GUIDE! 
movement of hand until 
is quickly corrected. Miraculous 


PCSITIVELY controls 
your penmanship 
improve- 
ment in 3 hours. NO FAILURES. Write, 
OZMENT, 193, St. Louis, Mo. 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 


in newspapers, magazines and books FREE 
Splendid opportunity “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring peTaILs 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time 
Experience unnecessary Write today for FREE 


letails NO OBLIGATIONS Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. JA-9 200 South 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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PHONICS DRILLS 
4th GRADE 


(Ready for the child to use) 
New larger edition—lower price 
5 . fob Bay 
A spelling tablet with seat work 
CARTER SONO-SPELLER 


Work Book & Spelling Tablet 
Katherine Pollard Carter, Bay City, Tex. 


(50c ea., Quar Sc ea City) 











“FUN WITH A PURPOSE” 
HIGHLIGHTS - - Helps to make 
Children likable. 





Edited by Dr. and 

ee Mrs. Garry Cleve- 
land Myers 

HIGHLIGHTS Fai eens 


R CHILDREN enough for Kindergarten 

A magnet drawing children 
to its potent pages of Fur 
with a Purpose 

A Storehouse of Useful in 
formation and _ activities 
challenging the child to 
create and reason, inspiring 
him to choose to do right, 
to be a good citizen, now 
and later. HIGHLIGHTS 
for CHILDREN helps the 
teacher to find new ways te 
further reasoning and cre- 
ative learning in the child 


TH A PURPOSE 








For her, a treasure book 
for reading readine supplementary reading, and 
remedial pading. 

It reinforce all her efforts at cultivating whole 

ersonality, mental health and moral character in 

hildren 

3 years (30 issues) 1440 big pages $12.00 
vears (20 issues) 960 big pages $ 9.00 

1 ear (10 issues 480 big pages $ 5.00 

Teachers everywhere like Highlights for Children.’’ 

Quick first copy delivery. 


Upon receipt of your 
of ‘“‘A Teachers Prayer an inspiring 
f devotion to duty and dedication to an 
Garry Cleveland Myers 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN for: 


1 yr. $5.00 | 


| enclose $ 


rder, we will send you a 
statement 
ideal by Dr 








2 yr. $9.00 [) 3 yr. $12.00 
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Story of Cotton 


(Continued from page 12) 


oil, while from the hulls and linters 
come absorbent cotton, felt. artificial 
leather, twine, explosives, and many 
other articles. Recently, road build- 
ers have used cotton in constructing 
highways. 

Only half of the cotton produced 
in the United States is used here: the 
rest goes to European countries and 
to Asia. 
and steamship workers ship the bales 
abroad or to factories 
where the cotton goods are manufac- 


Railroad men. dock hands. 


carry them 
At one time the cotton mills 
the northern 
much of the manu- 
facturing is done in the southern 
states. close to the production of raw 
cotton and the recently developed 
power. However. the chief 
center for cotton manufacturing in the 
United States is still Massachusetts, 
while Manchester. England. leads the 
world. 


tured. 
were located only in 


states. but now 


water 


Activities: 

Construct a cotton plantation on 
the sand table. 

Make a Cotton Book or Chart show- 
ing samples of cotton materials. 

Paint a frieze depicting the picking 
and shipping of cotton. 


At home with Mr. Bug 


(Continued from page 8) 

Flowers. leaves. branches. etc. can be 
given a third dimension by curling 
edges with the scissors. When these 
are pasted to the poster board. paste 
only in the center to give the raised 
effect. which is most intriguing. 

When Mr. Bug is dry. paint him as 
desired. Attach him to the card with 
one or two staples. Some _ pupils 
printed the names of the creatures 
on their cards. 

There can be no doubt that the pu- 
pils who made papier maché replicas 
of the insects knew far more about 
insect anatomy when they had com- 
pleted this project than they could 
have learned in any other way. 
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A fascinating new cratt 
CASTING WITH PLASTICS 


No special equipment or 
machinery necessary 


@ As easy as pouring water out of a glass 

© Hardens quickly \ wide variety of castable 
materials clear plastic or opaques that are 
similar to ivory, ebony, marble, porcelain, stone 
Mold-making simplified with our new rubber and 
latex compositions 

@ SCHOOLS throughout the country are adapting 

PLASTICAST products to their Manual Training 

and Vocational courses 

WRITE for large free 

methods fully 


HOBBYCAST PLASTICS, INC. 
4637 N. Kedzie, Dept. A-9, Chicago 25 


catalog which explains 











Cut and Paste — 


Children’s love 
of making things 
helps their learn- 
ing. That is the 
big advantage of 


Build Up 
Posters 


Beckiey - Cardy 
offers an approv- 
ed selection of 
bright colored 
posters to be cut 
and pasted on 
keyed back. 
grounds. Grades 
3 to 7. Each set 
contains 4 panels 
—12” x 36”, in 


attractive envel- 
ope. 
Per set ...... 60c 


6 or more........54¢ each 


Ne. 700—Am. Indian Ne. 710—Japanese Life 
No. 706—Land Trans- No. 71i—Desert Life 
portation No. 712—Pioneer Life 

No. 707—Air and Water No. 7i3—Life in China 
Transportation No. 714—Holy Night 


Ne. 766—Eskimo Life No. 715—The 
Ne. 709—Iutch Life No. 716—Life in 
Special, color- 


Circus 
Mezice 





HOLIDAY POSTERS 


ful posters for 
all holidays 
now ready— 
HAI’ AWCeEN 
4 Panels 
No. 703— 
THANKS.- 
GIVING 
4 Panels 
No. 705— 
CHRISTMAS 
4 Panels 
Each set 60¢ 
bsetsat F 
54, ea, = . — = 
Write for 88 page free Buying Guide eof 
teacher helps. 


BECKLEY-CARDY ‘CO. 


Educational Aids for nearly 50 years 
1612 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





IN PANEL FORM 
TO BUILD UP 
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Based on Book 
(Continued from page 20) 


The first grade made masks much 
as did the kindergarten, but they 
tried to suggest the face shapes with 
their crayons, using gay distortion 
and unreal, gaudy colors with aban- 
don. They made huge nose flaps. 
immense curling green eyebrows, full. 
sneering purple lips, and whiskers 
always whiskers. 

The fourth and fifth grades used 
the same patterns and plan for mark- 
ing the facial shapes with colored pa- 
pers cut out and pasted on, but in 
addition they displayed a feeling for 
design and facial expression. 

The sixth and seventh grades added 
protruding noses and flapping ears. 
The eighth grade did much as the 
sixth and seventh grades, adding curl- 
ing wigs of paper fringe and the in- 
evitable whiskers of every shape and 
hue. 

When a teacher has many grades to 
cover in her program it is important 
for her to plan carefully so that, 
where possible, several grades do the 


same or similar work. It is equally 
important that no two grades do ex- 
actly the same work unless absolutely 
necessary. Such a gradation as here 
suggested accomplishes effective re- 
sults, belittles no upper- 
classman, and yet provides a unity to 
the work that enables a teacher to 
accomplish far more than she other- 
wise could. 


superior 


Vacation Fun 


(Continued from page 16) 


The illustration, “Playing Cow- 
boys,” was done by the smallest boy 


in Grade II. In his imagination he 
is neither small nor timid. You can 
imagine the drama. excitement, and 
joy he and his pals had playing this 
game. What if the cowboy’s hands 
He has to get that bad 
cowboy: so he must have a gun and 


seem too full! 
a lasso. Once you have given the 
child an interest in telling his story 
and provided the materials, he will 
go ahead with courage and joy. 
Drawing is a child’s natural form of 
expression. 


Put all the pictures up if you can. 
In your next art period let the class. 
with your help, decide which are the 
best illustrations and why. Put them 
up for several days. Soon everyone 
will be striving tu have theirs chosen, 
and the will be 
Many topics of interest will present 


standards raised. 


themselves: some may be suggested 
by the children: some may come up 
in vour other work. Proceed in a sim- 
ilar way with your next pictures. 
Soon the children will be planning 
ahead what they would like for their 
next lesson. 


Films and Records 


(Continued from page 30) 


grades learn how useful a working 
knowledge of per cent can be to them. 
As they follow Bob's problems in fig- 
uring commissions. taxes, interest. 
and discount with general, rate, and 
base formulas, students will derive a 
new realization of the importance of 
Per Cent in Everyday Life. This is a 
Coronet sound film, one reel. color 
or black and white. 

















GRACE L. ALDER 


New Basic Readers 


The Developmental 
Reading Series 


oe MP ces 


GUY L. BOND 


MARIE C. CUDDY 


KATHLEEN WISE 


A New Basic Program 


Complete with Manuals, Workbooks, Charts 


Refreshingly New Content 
that children will enjoy 


Beautiful Illustrations 
that aid interpretation 


For information write to 


Dept. P 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Send 10c (stamps or coin) for gold mine of 
news, ideas and special features of value to 
activity group leaders, agency administrators 
and program directors. 


Trial 5-month subscription, $1.00. 


RECREATION WORLD 
1170 BROADWAY, SUITE 604 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











TWO NEW GAMES! 
INTERESTING! FASCINATING! 
Know your own country. Play United States ““GEO- 


GRAPHICAL LOC. ge . Postpaid $1.95. 
Helpful in classroom od for home and school. Ex- 
elting for ALL. oh ‘Grades and Adults. 
MONOSYLLABLES’’—a Spelling Game ... $.95. 
Ages 6 to 12 years. Children Like It. It’s Fun! 
Both games sent on approval. Agents and canvassers 
Olicited. Write for information. Address 


JOHNSTON Educational Games, Venice, (L.A.), Calif. 





r 


The finest list of game books 
you have ever seen! 


% HANDBOOK OF GAMES 

by Neva L. Boyd $2.00 
Over 300 games of a wide variety; vigor- 
ous games for streets and fields; games 
for social occasions, card games, drama- 
tic and intellectual games, puzzles. 


* SCHOOLROOM GAMES 

by Neva L. Boyd $0.35 
Forty games for children in the elemen- 
tary grades and to help the teacher intro- 
duce PLAY in the schoolroom without 
disturbing others in the building. 


% FOLK GAMES AND 
GYMNASTIC PLAY 
by Dagny Pedersen and 
Neva L. Boyd $1.25 
For Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 
ground, this book is a clever combina- 
tion of singing games, gymnastic games 
and exercises for all muscles. 


% OLD ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN GAMES 
by Florence W. Brown and 
Neva L. Boyd $1.25 
Forty simple Old English and American 
singing games for school and play- 
ground, with full description and music. 


% MOTHER GOOSE DANCES 
by Edith Nancrede and 
Gertrude M. Smith $2.00 
The well-loved nursery rhymes. Dance 
directions are concise, with illustrations 
and diagrams. Progressive, with the 
easiest suitable for four-year-olds. 


Available on approval from 
H. T. FitzSimons Company 


615 North La Salle St., Chicago 
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CURRICULUM 


FREE i: 


Are selected, classified, annotated and separately in- 
dexed by Title, Subject and Source in the NEW, 1949 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 

FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes and D. A. Morgan. 
able for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
DEPT. JA RANDOLPH, WIS. 


Avail 
































Through the carefully select- 
ed advertising which appears in 
Junior Arts and Activities, you 
are kept aware of the newest and 
best material available in the 
educational field. As an added 
service to our readers, we have 
instituted an index of advertisers. 
Be sure to mention Junior Arts 
and Activities when writing ad- 
vertisers. 
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or younger childten—  _. 
} LAPEL PINS are fun to make with PLASTIC WOOD is already a favorite 
} PLASTIC WOOD. Youngsters love to with scores of Arts and Crafts teachers. Koy 
wear them, take them home as gifts. Handles like putty, hardens quickly / Ton 
‘ % : : ae ; ‘4 oF eS 
Start this project in your classroom. and permanently into grainless wood. : é 0o oO ° 
; 3 . ; ‘ : ; ; . ) 0 j 
ZA. It’s easy and instructive. No special Consistency is easily controlled with = O F.. 
‘ ree. SET . yraaser ° 
; tools or unusual talents required. PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. : re) 
CA i 
‘ \ O° 
rlect- 
rs in Make form of heavy cardboard. Build up PLASTIC WOOD Sandpaper edaes and flat sur- 
ou Insert pin in slot with point out on front to desired thickness. faces. Paint in bright, contrasting 
y (as shown in photograph). Add thin layer on back. colors. Add detall as desired. 
| and 
the 
dded 
— It's just as easy to make bracelets, belts, 
earrings and other useful objects with 
isers. PLASTIC WOOD. Get some now and 
Arts try it. Sold everywhere. 
, ad- 
/ITIES | A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER Product of Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 £. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y 
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For Kindergarten and Primary ‘Grades 
THE HARMONY BAND NE 


CHILDREN PLAY THREE-PART MUSIC IN FIRST LESSON 
EASY AS 1, 2,3 


} 1 f 
} 


Only 3 Keys Only 3 Pipes 
to Master to Master 











SOPRANO ALTO TENOR 


“CHILD FLUTE” “HARMONY PIPES” “HARMONY PIPES” 


PLAY A PROGRAM WITHIN FOUR WEEKS Any school can have a HARMONY BAND. Each of the above.thre 
instruments is so easy to master that children play in three-part harmony FROM THE FIRST LESSON ON. The combine 
range of these three instruments is one octave. Delightful three-part songs have been composed using the tones playab 
Numbers are printed above the notes telling the children how to play the notes. The numbers above the Soprano "Ch 
Flute" notes tell the children how many of the THREE KEYS they are to close. The numbers above the HARMO 

PIPE notes tell the children which of the three pipes they are to blow. Number "I", for instance, always refers to ¢ 
LONGEST PIPE; number "2" always refers to the MIDDLE PIPE; and number "3" always refers to the SHORTEST PIP 
Nothing could be simpler. YET, the harmony achieved is beautiful. 

FREE TO TEACHERS A piano accompaniment booklet is given FREE TO TEACHERS ON ALL INITIAL ORDERS. T 


same booklet contains complete TEACHING INSTRUCTIONS, thus making it possible for any teacher to develop a He 
mony Band within a short time. 





ALL THIS FOR THE SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE OF $1.00 


Your CHOICE of any ONE of the three instruments pictured above. 

An attractive plywood desk music stand. 

BOOK I, “One-Two-Three” Harmony Band Method. (Contains 10 program selections.) 

BOOK Il, “One-Two-Three” Harmony Band Method. (Contains 8 program selections.) 
NOTICE: When ordering, kindly specify how many sets are desired of each type of instrument. For example: 8 Soprano ‘Child Flute’ sets; 8 Alto ‘Harmony 
Pipe’’ sets; and 7 Tenor ‘‘Harmony Pipe’’ sets. (Each set will contain the materials listed above at the special school price of $1.00 per set. In light of this 


special price there will be no additional discount on any order). Although it is preferable to have approximately the same number of children on each type 
instrument, a reasonable balance is all that is required. WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


THIS COUPON .| FOR THE OLDER CHiLDREN | TEACHING IS F 


WORTH 50c THE SYMPHONET BAND When you use | 
on all orders of $1.00 : SONG BOOKS WITH A PL 


: Use these books and you will never again wa 

or more ; . : be without them. The books are helpful to the tea 

Handy-Folio Music Co. . stb eieiillit as well as to the students. Teachers who have 

2821 N. 9th St., : IT’S EASY 2 Octeve Range IT’S FUN had a special music training find that the books 
Milwaukee 6, Wis. : 


: more helpful to them than a college course in 
NOTE-READING IS FUN @ : The Symphonet offers an opportunity for children | fundamentals. 


60c each :|in the intermediate and upper grades to gain a A BOOK FOR YOUR EVERY NEED: 
i The } 











TWO-PART SIGHT RE AD- f 
: ' : real musical education at the cost of a toy. t ea = a 
ght ay a 3S $s : | Symphonet course is self-instructive and no special " Sah « "tong Seek wee o a 
BOOK 1 (Usivon aa Banoo : music training is required to develop » Symphonet the most effective bock ever written for the primary grades. 
ap ie ‘; ; Band. dren love the delightful songs. PRICE: 60c. 
SING AND LEARN MUSIC, :| TRY TO MATCH THIS SCHOOL BARGAIN | Papas gener SIGHT gop — = pot wor 
BOOK II (Three- ‘Part treble) : wo-part singing is easy when you have properly graded ma 
"2 60c each : | %& DeLuxe Model, all plastic Symphonet to work with. Students look forward to the music period w 
SING AND LEARN oF SIC, :! | *%& Detachable metal music holder this book is used. PRICE: 50c. 
BOOK III (For Changing ; | ® 800KS |, I, il and IV of the “Sig or Play Symphonet x SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK 1. (Unison or 2- 
voices=S.A.8.Y @ 60c : Method’’ Simple enough for the 4th grade and yet so hasic that 
each abl gs $ : | & ‘Number or Note’’ self-instruction method containing 27 song | schools . a gy using Bn yay pe 1 —— 
“IN ; 1 MUSIC. : favorites music is desire e songs constitute a real stimulus to 4 
ad aa ere SeUEee.. > | # Large music staff with 12 plastic note discs plus instruction | musical interest PRICE: 
@ G@iceach... .. $ : sheet explaining five educational games playable with these | # SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK II. (Three-Part T 
SOPRANO “CHILD FLUTE" : materials. This unusual bock eliminates the wasteful practice of 
SETS @ $1.00 each. .$ “= | we Two 35¢ copies of sheet music arranged for Symphonet duet | out individual voice parts by training the students to rei 
ALTO “HARMONY PIPE” : with piano, (Both selections playable after 4th lesson.) oaane end = FIRST READING ON. Students treasure 
SE ‘ : 00 Cc. 
tae Samy ower | SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE — $1.50 x SING AND LEARN MUSIC. BOOK III. (For C 
SETS @ $1.00 each $ : the complete set Voices). The joyful S.A.B. selections found in this book 
SYMPHONET BARGAIN : real tonic for the 7th, 8th and 9th grades. The UNCHA 
SETS @ $1.50 each S- : FREE TO THE TEACHERS voices sing the soprano part. the CHANGING VOICES sing 
ain TOTAL.. $ : | With each initial CASH ORDER of 12 or more sets, we will | alto part, and the CHANGED VOICES sing the bass part, 
Less 50c deduction if order : | provide the following free to the teacher. parts are kept within a very —_ <- = a 
totale $1.00 er more § 11. A complete Bargain Set as described above. % SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOO ~ (S.J Poel” 
:12. A 50c piano accompaniment book for the “Sing or Play | chorus can afford to be without this book. Each selec 
Symphonet Method.” suitable for program as well as training purposes. No 
Name . 13. A copy of ‘“Symphonet Teaching Helps’’ containing LESSON | book like it. PRICE: 60c 
Address - BY LESSON instructions on how to teach the Symphonet. WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


City, Zone & State ; WE PAY THLE POSTAGE 10% discount on all orders of 30 or more be 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th STREET MILWAUKEE 6, WISCON 
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